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“Fresh Gathered Peas, Young Hastings” 


is one of a series of pictures illustrating the old ‘‘cries’’ of London—the crying or calling of wares for sale. Others in the 
series will be published in succeeding months and are reproduced from paintings by F. Wheatley, R.A. 
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Opportunities for Guidance in 


Home Economics Classes 


N eighth grade girl stayed after 
A school one day to talk with the 
home economics teacher. 

“T like home economics so much,” she 
said, “that I want to keep on studying it 
in high school. Do you think I should 
take the practical arts curriculum?” 

“That depends on a number of 
things,” the teacher replied. “If you 
get married when you leave school, your 
knowledge of home economics will, of 
course, be very useful. If you do not 
marry early, what should you like to 
do?” 

“I'd like to teach home economics, I 
guess.” 

“That would mean high school and 
college, wouldn’t it. Have your marks 
in your other subjects been good?” 

“Yes, school has always been easy 
for me.” 

This information tallied with records 
which showed that this pupil’s intelli- 
gence quotient based on a group and an 
individual intelligence test was such as 
to enable her to do college work and 
that her academic work was of high 
quality. 

“You do very well, indeed, in my 
class,” the teacher assured her. “Most 
high school girls think they want to be 
teachers, or nurses, or secretaries—all 
of which occupations are overcrowded. 
Now, as a matter of fact, there are a 
number of other occupations open to 
women trained in home economics. 
Would you like to make a study of 
some of the occupations in the field 
of home economics?” 

“Yes, if I had someone to help me.” 

“Suppose we form a committee of 
girls who are interested. You can have 
lunch together one day, make your plans 
for study, and finally report on what 
you find to the entire class. You might 
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By Ruth Strang 
Teachers College 
Columbia University, New York 


begin by reading the books and pam- 
phlets we have in our class library. 
Here’s a recent pamphlet, Jf You Are 


Considering Food Administration by 


.May D. Benedict, Vocational Guidance 


Pamphlet No. 9, Rochester 


and Mechanics 


Series, 
Athenaeum 
1936. Another valuable source of in- 


Institute, 


formation is the pamphlets published by 
the National Occupation Conference on 
Home Economics in Industry. Here’s 
one on dietetics by Cleo Murtland, pub- 
lished in 1937. The bulletins of the U. 
S. Department of the Interior, Office of 
Education are valuable, especially this 
1937 one, Opportunities for Service Jobs 
that May Be Open to Home Economics 
Trained Students. The recent 
book on the subject is Business Oppor- 
tunities for the Home Economist, a 
study made by the Institute of Women’s 
Professional Relations under the direc- 
tion of Dr. Woodhouse and published 
in 1938 by McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc. This book gives accurate informa- 
tion about the kind of woman the busi- 
ness world wants and about a large 


most 


number of occupations—food manu fac- 
ture and distribution, household equip- 
radio and advertising, 
A recent article 


ment, textiles, 
journalism, and others. 
in the magazine Occupations, for Febru- 
ary, 1938, indicates that persistent ef- 
forts are being made to raise standards 
for household employment with the re- 
sult that more young people will be- 
come interested in household employ- 
ment as an occupation. Would you be 
interested in studying this subject?” 
“Yes, indeed, it will be fun to get this 
information which will be interesting to 


the whole class.’ 


This is a kind of guidance which is 
generally recognized, namely, vocational 
guidance. It involves the choosing, 
preparing for, entering, and succeeding 
in an occupation. The home economics 
teacher who has taken the time to study 
vocations in the field of home economics 
and the local opportunities for training 
and placement is in an excellent position 
to give guidance of this kind, for she 
likewise knows the abilities and inter- 
ests of her students better than other 


teachers in the school, 


Guidance through Gaining Skill 


At a luncheon at which invited guests 
from outside the school were present, 
a rather timid girl was serving as wait- 
ress. It was her first experience in the 
staff dining room. She served the soup 
from the wrong side although she re- 


When she 


main 


moved the dishes correctly 
brought in the trav with “the 
course and put it on a serving table 
near the home economics teacher who 
was acting as hostess, the latter said 
to the man at her left, “Mr. Evans, 


would you mind moving your. chair 


just a little more this -way, so that 
Ethel can find room to serve us from 
the left side? She will like it better 
that way and it will be easier for her.” 

This, too, is an example of guidance. 
The teacher was sensitive to the needs 
of the student and helped to build up 
her self-confidence by enabling her to 
accomplish her assignment successfully 
and skilfully. Many 
might be given of opportunities which 
the home economics teacher has to help 
boys and girls to develop skills. Skill 
in cooking and in housekeeping is an 
successful mar- 


other examples 


important factor in 
riage. Skill in sewing and costume de- 
signing has enabled many girls to im- 
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prove tleir personal appearance. Social 
skills are developed in working together 
in groups and in participating in lunch- 
eons, teas, and other social events. Help- 
ing an individual to acquire skill is an 
important means of guidance in per- 
sonality development. 


Guidance in Building Attitudes 


The members of one group’ had the 
idea that they should cook or sew every 
time they came to home economics class. 
They would say, “When do we cook?” 
or “When do we sew?” The teacher 
would point out the fact that at home 
people cook or sew when they have 
some plan or purpose in mind; they 
don’t cook just to be cooking or sew 
just to be sewing. Soon the girls began 
to see occasions for cooking and sewing. 
They suggested that a luncheon be 
given to the freshmen who as yet had 
had no party of any kind. After they 
had carefully planned and_ successfully 
carried out their plans for the event, 
they thought of other groups which they 
should entertain. Boys were occasion- 
ally invited and sometimes surprised 
their hostesses by their good behavior. 
Similarly they began to recognize real 
needs for making a new dress for little 
sister or themselves, or for re-modeling 
an old dress. The teacher gave ap- 
proval and individual instruction as it 
was needed. This, too, is guidance— 
guidance in the building of attitudes 
toward work, toward boys, and toward 
school life as real and meaningful. 


Guidance in Meeting Situations Better 

The lunchroom in one school was ex- 
tremely unattractive. Everyone com- 
plained about it, but no one did any- 
thing about it. One day the home eco- 
nomics teacher asked the class if they 
thought they could do anything about 
it. At first they said it was no use to 
bother because the boys would not ap- 
preciate it and would mark up the 
walls just as they had done before. 
Later they decided that they would 
paint the chairs, make panels for 
the doors, and curtains for the win- 
dows. They bought the supplies from 
the home economics budget and spent 
many days sandpapering, painting and 
stenciling attractive designs on the fur- 
niture and panels. The girls were very 
much pleased when many persons com- 
mented on the well-chosen colors, the 
appropriate and beautiful design, and 
the clever idea of making panels for 
the doors. 

This incident illustrates another kind 
of guidance—guidance in meeting a 
situation squarely and doing something 


1 Materials Prepared by Participants in the 
Home Economics Group of the Progressive Edu 
cation Association Summer Workshop, pp. 137- 
145, Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University 
Evaluation in the Eight Year Study, 1937. 
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constructive about it. There are in- 
numerable opportunities in the home 
economics class in which the teacher can 
point out, or better still, help individ- 
uals discover for themselves, more ef- 
fective ways of meeting everyday prob- 
lems. 


Guidance in the Development of 
Leadership Ability 

Another home _ economics teacher 
found Jane unusually inattentive. She 
would tease those nearest to her and 
make remarks which distracted the at- 
tention of the class from the main dis- 
cussion. Suggestions about cooperation 
with the group were ineffectual. The 
teacher next sought ways of directing 
Jane’s energy and leadership ability into 
more useful channels. When a position 
of leadership as president of the home 
economics club was open, Jane was 
chosen for the office. She was aston- 
ished that the responsibility had been 
given her and at first declined the honor 
on the grounds that she was “inexperi- 
enced and unprepared.” After having 
been urged by the members and offered 
assistance in the proper performance of 
her duties, she accepted. Enough as- 
sistance was given to make the club 
activities successful and to win for Jane 
genuine praise for commendable serv- 
ice. Thus guidance in personality de- 
velopment was given through being 
called to “rise to the occasion.” Re- 
sponsibility that is not beyond one’s 
ability is a potent factor in an individ- 


ual’s development. 


Guidance as Appraisal and Adjustment 

The foregoing are concrete examples 
of guidance which fall within the prov- 
ince of any home economics teacher. 
Her guidance consists of two main 
processes: (1) knowing the pupils as 
individuals and (2) helping them to 
make the most of themselves. These 
are the processes of child study or ap- 
praisal and adjustment. 

From her daily observation in the 
class the home economics teacher has 
opportunities to learn a great deal about 
each of her pupils and to make many 
adjustments to their needs and abilities. 
First of all she can notice the kind of 
first impression each pupil makes. An 
unfavorable first impression is frequent- 
ly due to some detail of personal ap- 
pearance that can be easily altered. 
Untidy hair and poor grooming in gen- 
eral create an unfavorble reaction which 
home economics teachers have changed 
by their skilful teaching of ways and 
means of improving one’s personal ap- 
pearance. Acne is frequently more than 
“skin deep”; it may cause an adolescent 
to feel inferior and to withdraw from 
social contacts that are essential for his 
best development. This is a problem 
on which the home economics teacher 
should obtain expert knowledge which 


she car. pass on to the youngsters who 
need it. 

In the home economics class there are 
also excellent opportunities to study 
social relations and adjustment—to note 
a pupil’s relation to his classmates and 
to adults. The girl or boy who stands 
apart and seldom voluntarily enters into 
activities of the group needs special 
attention. Perhaps this failure to par- 
ticipate is due to lack of skill. If 50, 
the teacher can give such an individual 
special instruction and practice so that 
he will be highly proficient in some 
phases of the work. The _ possession 
of skill increases self-confidence and 
encourages participation. 

How an individual meets difficulty is 
significant. In this respect, too, the 
home economics teacher has a chance 
to observe and to instruct. There is no 
better way of teaching a child to face 
facts squarely and to meet difficulties 
effectively than by showing him, or 
helping him to discover for himself, 
best ways of meeting innumerable con- 
crete situations. Thus, every day, the 
home economics teacher has many op- 
portunities for guidance in this aspect 
of personality development. 

In addition to her observation of 
pupils in the classroom and at social 
events, the home economics teacher may 
learn to know them as individuals by 
talking with them. The home econom- 
ics work offers many opportunities for 
informal interviews in which the pupils 
may both give and seek information 
about their vocational and educational 
plans, family relations, and other mat- 
ters. 

As a check on her own observation 
and interviews, the home _ economics 
teacher should see whatever school 
records of intelligence, achievement, and 
personality are available? This addi- 
tional information will put her confer- 
ences with the pupils on a_ sounder 
basis. 

Finally the home economics teacher 
should realize that she is part of the 
total guidance program of the school 
and the community. In order to see 
how she fits into the whole scheme of 
things she should know what the school 
is doing and what are the resources of 
the community that will help her in 
making adjustments to individual needs. 
Guidance is not a “one-man job.” It 
involves the cooperation of everyone 
concerned—administrator, specialists in 
guidance, teachers, parents, community 
agencies, and the pupils themselves. It 
is a phase of education to which the 
home economics teacher makes a very 
important contribution. Home — eco- 
nomics is an essential part of the guid- 
ance curriculum. 

2? Ruth Strang, Every Teacher’s Record New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1934, 
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It is an incentive to reassure oneself in 
regard to doubtful points when books are a 
part of the regular laboratory equipment. 


COLLEGE foods laboratory that 
A: homelike is the sole objective of 
aunit in the second semester foods class 
at the University of Delaware. The 
advisability of including such a unit in 
a course in food preparation may be 
questioned, but it seemed to me a splen- 
did opportunity for integration. 

The time is ripe for introducing this 
unit at the beginning of the course be- 
cattse the students have completed one 
semester of foods work and are aware 
of the shortcomings of the laboratory. 
They will also have the remainder of 
the semester to benefit from the changes 
they instigate. 

Since an actual situation is always 
more interesting than a theoretical one, 
this is the way we planned and worked 
out such a unit: In a preliminary dis- 
cussion the following problems are pre- 
sented as an introduction to the unit. 
How may our laboratory be made more 
What new 
needed? Are we hoarding superfluous 
equipment? (We 
are!) Is our laboratory arranged to the 


attractive ? equipment — is 


frequently find we 


best advantage? Are our working sur- 
faces of the correct heights? Is our 
equipment grouped effectively at various 
Work centers? Is our reference ma- 
terial handy? Al of the ideas contrib- 
uted by the class are pooled and com- 
mittees are appointed for the actual 
Solution of the problems. 

How to make our laboratory more at- 
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Making a College Foods Laboratory Livable 











tractive on an allowance of a mere three 
dollars was the challenge of the com- 
mittee on aesthetic improvements. First 
of all they made a frank appraisal of 
the room. The room is light but it 
lacked color and it was definitely in 
need of “homey” touches. A search for 
materials on hand was the next move, 
also the best places to decorate. The 
top of a wall cupboard seemed a good 
place for an attractive arrangement. 
With much glee the students unearthed 
an old brown chopping bowl which was 
placed on edge with a blue polka-dotted 
pitcher beside it. 

There is a small shelf above each sink 
so the students concentrated on them 
for their next endeavor. They found a 
squatty teapot and an old 
flowered tea tile to place on one shelf 
and for the other shelf a bright pottery 
plate and cup and saucer. Already the 
laboratory looked as though it had a 
new dress. 

The north wall seemed like such a 


fashioned 


broad expanse of bare space that stu- 
dents were very pleased when they dis- 
covered a food map with much color 
and dash from a local chain store which 
fitted the spot perfectly. 

“A kitchen isn't a kitchen unless it has 
plants,” was the opinion of this com- 
mittee, so the first money to be spent 
They 


were hung near the windows so the ivy 


was for cobalt blue ivy bowls. 


would have light. A friend donated a 
box of plants for one of the windows 





By Henrietta C. Fleck 


University of Delaware 





With the 
they purchased printed material that 


remainder of the money 


emphasized their color scheme of blue 
and tangerine and made fringed covers 
for the top of the files and the small 
tables in the laboratory. They dis- 
covered that they had ten cents left so 
they purchased a gay Chinese basket for 
the top of the book 
basket has a utilitarian purpose, also, 


shelves. This 


since it may be used for rolls for buffet 
suppers. 

The assembling of proper tools at the 
sinks and stoves was the job of another 
committee. The class felt that many 
needless trips were made to their tables 
or pantry for equipment that should be 
at the sink or stove. 

For the sink equipment they made a 
list of all the operations that take place 
at a sink, such as, dishwashing, draining 
food, washing food, paring vegetables, 
etc. All dishwashing supplies were col- 
lected in one section of the cabinet sink 
and clean towels and dish cloths were 
kept in one of the drawers. For the 
remaining operations the following 
tools were placed in the compartments ; 
strainer, colander, 


rubber — scrapers, 


measuring cup, measuring spoons, a 
grater, a vegetable cutter, and a paring 
knife. This arrangement was found to 
save many steps. 

At the stoves the students decided to 
concentrate all the equipment for bak- 
ing, so in the compartments under the 


(Continued on page 270) 


A corner of the foods laboratory at the University of Delaware which has been trans- 
formed into a homelike workshop by students in a class in food preparation. 






















































Cafeteria training and service is a com- 

paratively new venture for these students 

at Girls’ Bellefield Trade High School. Here 

they prepare and serve the food and to- 

gether with the teacher are entirely re- 

sponsible for every detail of operation in 
the cafeteria. 


Child Care at Latimer Junior High School, 
is a fascinating subject to the girls, as is 
shown by their expressions of deep interest. 


Beauty Culture at Girls’ Bellefield Trade 
High School wherein the girls are learning 
a trade which they may use in later life. 


Home Economics in 


Pittsburgh Public Schools 


By Grace C. Munhall 


Supervisor Home Economics 
Pittsburgh Public Schools 


This year the annual meeting of the American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, will turn the thoughts of hundreds of 
home economists to the “convention area.” Whether or not you plan to 
attend this great national meeting, you are sure to be interested in the 
stories we present of the extent and scope of home economics in Pitts- 
burgh’s public schools, at Carnegie Tech, Drexel Institute and Pennsyl- 
vania State College. 


URING the past forty years courses labelled “Domestic Science,” 
and “Household Economy” have been taught in the public schools of 
Pittsburgh. 

Domestic Science, as the term implies, included sewing and cooking,— 
the making of a perfect garment and the preparation of a delectable dish 
being of primary importance. Household Economy embraced not only 
domestic science but also an introduction of the economic trend which 
emphasized an economy not only of money but of time. This work need 
hardly be described in that its detail is parallel to like courses in other 
cities, but one thing might be noted as to its character :—the plan was so 
weil organized and so much time was set aside for research and experi- 
ment that the //ome Economics courses of today are natural developments 
which have come into being without effort. 

Home Economics begins in the seventh grade and is compulsory for two 
years. It continues throughout the senior high school as an elective sub- 
ject and provides during this time every phase of home making which 
will make children self-reliant. Realizing the value of this training, the 
Pittsburgh Public Schools, with true democratic policy, have extended 
these courses to the children of parochial schools as well. 

Time and circumstance limit the opportunities which home economics 
provides but regulation courses in elementary and secondary schools, 
special work in junior vocational schools, special schools, called Trade 
High Schools, and many courses in adult education in night schools and 
community centers are carried on by this department. 

It is a recognized aim in education that we develop the child. Home 
economics, along with many other practical subjects, has ceased having 
as its primary object the development of certain skills, but seeks through 
its many courses to teach family relationship in such manner that homes 
become a happy place in which all family members share the joys and 
responsibilities that are involved. Only by exposing the vista of possi 
bilities and permitting freedom in acceptance of truth is social control to 
be gained 

To accomplish this the old curriculum has given place to a new one 
which offers a wealth of material—a veritable gold mine which we hope 
to put within reach of all. 

A course in CONSUMER EpucaTION provides standards of buying. Com 
parison of similar articles, brands, suitability, durability and price are 
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made in the classroom. Given a certain amount to spend and having a 
definite need, the child is taught to consider all these things before the 
particular purchase is made so that the results are most satisfying and 
of lasting quality. 

Cuitp CARE is a course which intrigues the high school pupil and 
enlightens many a bewildered parent. In this course the care of the in- 
fant through the pre-school age is taken up in detail. Scheduling, feed 
ing, habits, clothing, play and toys are studied in detail and the prepara- 
tion of infant food is a problem which even the average adult can learn 
much about. Bathing and caring for the baby is a much sought after 
assignment. 

CostUMING which is taught in relation to the auditorium programs in the 
schools is a very popular course. There are always those boys who want 
to be Prince Charming, or perhaps, a hardier type like Robinson Crusoe, 
and the girls never seem to outgrow that childish delight of dressing up 
whether to become Cinderella or a little peasant girl in pageantry ar- 
rayed. The particular school in which the picture was taken has built up 
within three years a costume wardrobe of some six hundred costumes 
which involved not only the work of making but also the care, labelling, 
packing and housekeeping which a task of this kind requires. 

The students in junior vocational schools have a specially arranged 
program which permits half-time for academic work and half-time for 
special subjects. General sewing and clothing, lace-making, crocheting, 
knitting, weaving, rug-making, general housekeeping, maid service and 
practical foods provide opportunity for specialization in some skill or 
skills which may help these less fortunate children to make their con- 
tribution and assume their rightful places in a co-operative and contented 
household. 

CAFETERIA TRAINING is a comparatively new venture for the school girl. 
These girls from the Trade High Schools prepare and serve the food 
and together with their teacher are entirely responsible for every detail 
of operation in the cafeteria. Besides the routine work of budgeting, 
menu-planning, meal preparation and serving, this course offers splendid 
training in honesty, promptness, neatness, efficiency, perseverance and co 
operation—attributes which we seek to develop in all children, The 
success of this course is evident in the appearance of the food and the 
happy look on the faces of those who come in starved and go out satis- 
fied. 

Good looks and personal grooming are of interest to every girl and 
woman even though some are very reticent on the subject. Beauty 
CuttureE is taught in the Trade High Schools, training the students in 
each of the various branches and qualifying them, after State examina 
tion, to be regular operators. In the main they are their own subjects 
and no one is ever at a loss for a subject when a curl or a manicure is 
ready to be given. 

A course in tailoring and general dressmaking proves very interesting 
both to high school students and adults. Instruction in dressmaking, 
tailoring and rehabilitation makes many a budget stretch where the allow- 
ance would be insufficient to cover the clothing needs of families. Indi 
vidual problems are cared for regardless of type and many a teacher 
of the adult classes is confronted with cutting down father’s coat, making 
play suits, tailoring a suit and fitting of dresses of various sizes and 
kinds within an evening. 

Home PLANNING is a selected course which includes, as the term implies, 
house plans. Rooms are planned, drawn to scale and furnished within a 
given income, then miniature models are set up and, in some instances, 
carried out in the bedroom, living room, dining room, kitchenette, 


(Continued on page 268) 
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school. 





Students in the Junior Vo- 
cational Schools have a spe- 
cially arranged program 
which permits half-time for 
academic work and half-time 
for special subjects. This 
interested group is at the 
Watt Junior Vocational 
















Home Planning and Interior Decoration 

are popular courses for high school girls. 

The group above is from the Langley High 

School. The room plan held by the stu- 

dent at the left shows how all the details 

are worked out before starting the actual 
project. 
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The Adult Education program has brought 

hundreds of adults back to school. These 

women find much of interest and help in 

the sewing course at the McNaugher Eve 
ning School 












Costuming plays an important part in the 
work at Herron Hill Junior High School 
where a wardrobe of some six hundred 
costumes has been built up in the past 
three years 









































Putting on the finishing touches in an art class. 


N the fall of 1905, when through the 
] generosity of Mr, Andrew Carnegie, 
the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
first opened its doors to students, there 
were no courses for women. 3ut it 
was no longer than the spring of 1906 
that the 


mitting some thirty to forty women into 


experiment was tried of ad 


such courses as housekeeping, dress 
making and cooking. The results proved 
so successful that the following yveat 
students were admitted to a three year 
curriculum in the school established for 
women and named in the memory of 
Margaret Morrison Carnegie, the moth 


er of M1 


Training in secretarial work was also 


Carnegie 


provided in this new school, but home 
economics was definitely the basic in 
This 


is shown by the inseription engraved in 


terest upon which it was founded. 


stone at the 
so well Mr 


entrance, which expresses 


Carnegie’s philosophy 


“To make and inspire the home 
lo lessen suffering and increase happiness 
lo aid mankind in its upward struggles 
lo ennoble and adorn life’s work however 
humble 


Chese are women’s high prerogatives.’ 


Since the days of this early organiza 


ion, Carnegie has grown into one of the 


36 


Home Economics 
At Carnegie Institute of Technology 


great institutes of tech- 
nology in- the 
but, unlike other 
institutions of its kind, it 


country 
most 


has realized the advan- 
tage of developing edu- 
cational programs for 


women, including home 
economics. 


And home 


is at a very 


economics 
special ad 
vantage in this institu 
tion, where it has been 
enriched through contact 
with the training of the 
chemist, the engineer, the 
architect, the designer 
and the social worker, 
among all of whom there 
are interests in common 
with home economics. 

The location of an in- 
stitution may determine 
to a large degree the op 
portunity for extra-cur- 
ricular influences in edu- 
cation. Carnegie Tech. 
is peculiarly fortunate in 
this connection since it is 
situated in the heart of 
a community center 
unique for its cultural 


Within the 


radius of a twenty min- 


advantages. 
utes’ walk are to be 
found the famous Car 
negiec Art Museum which 
houses an annual inter 
national exhibit of cur 
rent art; two great 


halls 


svmphonies and 


music where re 
citals, 
operas may be enjoyed ; 
the University of Pitts 
burgh and the Mellon 
Institute of Industrial 
Research. In this same 
neighborhood students 
have access to many ed- 
ucational conferences and 
public forum meetings. 
A vreat industrial cen- 
ter like Pittsburgh gives 
unlimited opportunity for 
the study of a cross sec 
tion of American living 
and the effect of modern 
industrial and economic 
conditions upon family 
Through — the 


economics 


welfare. 
years, home 


at “Tech” has appreci 


By Harriet F. Glendon 


Household Economics Department 


ated and utilized its rare opportunities 
for community service as one of the 
means for giving the student those ex- 
periences which vitalize her thinking 
and reaction to class room teaching. 
Students at Carnegie do not enter the 
home economics courses until the sopho- 
more year. All freshmen are engaged 
with such foundation subjects as Eng- 
lish, history, psychology, chemistry, hy- 
giene, and physical education. Two clec- 
tives each semester provide for the op- 
portunity of taking orientation courses 
These are fre- 


in home economies. 


quently the means of helping the stu- 
dent to reach a decision with regard to 
the choice of her department in the 
sophomore year, 

Although she selects the major in- 
terest in home economics that she will 
pursue at this time, the sophomore cur- 
riculum is still largely a basic one, con 
tinuing with English, history and chem- 
istry and adding such courses as biology 
and sociology. Each semester the stu- 
dent takes a three credit course in the 
home economics field. At the end of 


Arranging the flowers for a Sunday evening supper 


at the Home Management House 
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the sophomore year, if she finds she 
cares to change either her department 
or her major interest in home econom- 
ics, she may do so by very slight ad- 
justments in her junior schedule. 

Therefore, as a junior the “Tech” 
student has a liberal foundation upon 
which to build her home economics 
training. About half of her junior 
courses are concerned with home eco- 
nomics and the rest are selected from 
such fields as the social sciences, Eng- 
lish literature, modern languages, psy- 
chology and education. 

In the senior year most of the time is 
allotted to home economics courses, al- 
though electives must. still be chosen 
from other fields. 

The major courses available in home 
teacher-training, foods 
and nutrition, institution administration, 
and art, clothing and textiles. These 
courses, in addition to their vocational 


economics are 


outlet, help to emphasize in every pos- 


sible way the goal of improving the 
American home and developing happy 
and effective human relationships. 

Graduates from these courses enter 
such professions as teaching, dietetics, 
costume designing, and business in its 
various aspects, and they are constantly 
proving the training 
through the success of their endeavors. 


worth of such 


Setting up the serving unit for luncheon in a food administration class 
at Carnegie Institute of Technology. 


The educational objectives in home of learning by creating an attitude ot 


economics at Carnegie, like those of observation, open-mindedness and_ crit 


other colleges and universities with high ical evaluation—and to provide those ex 


1 


standards, are the same as for all edu periences which enable one more effe 


cation. They aim to develop the spirit tively to “Live a life and earn a living. 





A Brief History of Home Economics 


Drexel 


HEN Drexel Institute was dedi- 

cated in Philadelphia in 1891, for 

the purpose of establishing “a school 
both 
sexes, on equal terms, opportunities for 


which will afford to persons of 
education and improvement in Art, 
Science, and Industry,” there came into 
existence the first department for the 
training of teachers of home making in 
the state of Pennsylvania and the sixth 
oldest school of the type in the United 
States, 
Anthony J. 


founding Drexel Institute was “the ex- 


Drexel’s chief object. in 


tension and improvement of industrial 
education as a means of opening better 
and wider avenues of employment. to 
young men and women.” Chauncey M. 
DePew, delivering the dedicatory ora- 


tion, said, “It was the disgrace and fi- 
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at 
Institute of Technology 


By Marjorie Sims 


School of Home Economics 


nally the ruin of Greek civilization that and dressmaking, decoration and ma 


wives were uneducated ... It is through agement of the home, household econ 


the power they achieve here, and in in omy, human physiology and_ hygiene, 


stitutions like this, that women will pe business forms and accounts, free-hand 


able to fight for and win their rights.’ drawing, elementary economics, and 


In those early days the work of the physical training.” 
development of the present 


Hon ( 


rectly from the two-year normal course 


Institute was arranged in general divi The 


sions, the Department of Domestic School of Economics dates di 


Economy being one. The first catalogue 
says, “This department will offer a lib- of this Department of Domestic Econ 
two distinct, separate 
the Depart 
with Miss 


instructor, 


eral course of instruction and training omy. There wert 


for girls and young women in every divisions in the beginning, 


ment of Domestic Science 


Helen \l 


aiming and the 


thing pertaining to the organization and 
the chief 
Domestic Art 
direction of Mrs. Caroline 


management of the household. It will Spring 


be thoroughly practical, while Department of 


to broaden the culture of voung women under the 
in directions that have been heretofore M. Hall 


neglected in their general education... The description of courses offered 


tl first da shows manv interes 


Home 


The course will extend over two vears 


Ose 


and will embrace cookery, milliner ng phases Feonom for the 
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Cooking classes at 
Drexel Institute in 
1904 presented a pic- 
ture like this—a dis- 
tinct contrast from the 
“unit kitchen’’ or 
“family group’’ ideas 
of today’s foods 
classes. 


And this shows a mil- 
linery class at Drexel 
in 1898 which _in- 
cluded ‘‘designing and 
making of various 
kinds of bonnets and 
hats and the kinds 
and qualities of ma- 
terials.” 


The art gallery offers 
an exceptional oppor- 
tunity for use in art 
appreciation, design, 
color and history of 
costume courses. 


male of the species was not neglected, 


In the catalogue for 1893-1894 is found, 
“Classes for Ladies and Gentlemen— 
instruction in the use of the Chafing 
Dish.” And in an 1899-1900 issue ap- 
pears the notice of an evening class for 
men in “The Use of the Chafing Dish,’ 

An early Course in Cookery involved 
—“The making and care of the fire; 
boiling, stewing, broiling, and frying 
and roasting ; breadmaking, pastry, fancy 
cooking, invalid cookery; care of the 
kitchen; the chemistry of foods— 
lectures and laboratory; laying, deco- 
ration and serving of the table.” 

In Millinery—"Plain sewing; design- 
ing and making of various kinds of 
bonnets and hats; the kinds and qual- 
ities of materials used in millinery; il- 
lustrated lectures on the history of cos- 
tume; instruction in drawing and the 
principles of color harmony as aids to 
designs; business forms and accounts.” 

Of additional interest are some de- 
scriptions of the Dressmaking courses. 
“Plain sewing; cutting and fitting: de- 
signing of dresses; the kinds and qual- 
ities of materials used in dressmaking; 
hygiene of dress; illustrated lectures on 
the history of costume; instruction in 
drawing and the principles of color 
harmony as aids to design; business 
forms and accounts.” Also “ . match- 
ing striped, plaid and figured materials; 
advanced work in making princess 
dresses.” 

The Shirt Waist Course deserves at- 
tention. “This course, which occupies 
one term, has been arranged to meet 
the increasing demand for instruction in 
the making of shirtwaist suits and 
gowns of dainty and washable materials. 
For admission the applicant must pass 
an examination in hand and machine 
sewing.” 

Two more courses may be mentioned 
here. The Course for Waitresses in 
1902 was “A course of six lessons, in- 
cluding the following subjects in which 
every well trained waitress should be 
expert: Care of dining room and 
pantry; care of silver and cutlery, serv- 
ing of breakfast, luncheon and dinner, 
washing dishes; washing and _ ironing 
table linens; removal of stains.” The 
one-year Housekeepers Course, in 1914 
1915 was “for mature women who de- 
sire to train themselves to serve as 


school matrons and housekeepers in in- 


stitutions, in school lunch rooms, or in 
tea rooms.” 

The Department of Domestic [con- 
omy, created in 1891, became the School 
of Domestic Science and Art in 1914, 
and the School of Home Economics in 
1922, at which time Miss Helen C 
Goodspeed became its first Director 
During Drexel’s history names under- 
went a progression of changes. /)ress- 
making expanded to embrace Clothing 
the Family, Clothing and Textiles, Cloth- 
ing Construction. Pattern Study, Textile 
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Economics, Economic Aspects of Fash- 
ion, and many other titles. Cookery 
terminology passed through Theory and 
Practice in Cooking, and Selection and 
Preparation of Food to include such 
phases as Principles and Methods of 
Food Preparation, Family Meal Man- 
agement, Consumer Problems in Rela- 
tion to Food, and Standardization in 
Food Preparation. History and Insti- 
tutes of Education and Observation and 
Practice in Teaching appeared in the 
catalogue for several years as Pedagogy 
course, but the names were changed 
with the trend in education to History 
of Education, Principles of Secondary 
Education, Visual and Sensory Tech- 
niques, The Home Economics Curricu- 
lum and Supervised Teaching in Home 
Economics. 

In the vear 1914 Drexel Institute was 
granted the power of conferring de- 
grees. Two. students received the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in Do- 
mestic Science and Arts, in June, 1919. 
In June, 1937, fifty-two degrees of 
Bachelor of Science in Home Econom- 
ics were conferred. The first Master 
of Science in Home Economics degrees 
were conferred on three candidates in 
June, 1935. 

The 1914-1915 catalogue sets forth 
the following: “The two-year Normal 
Course in Domestic Science and Arts 
is for high school graduates who desire 
to teach these subjects. It is offered 
also for those who desire to serve as 
dietitians or managers in charge of the 
purchasing and direction of the foods 
and textile, and household supplies of 
hospitals and other institutions, or who 
wish to bring to the administration of 
their own homes such knowledge and 
training as will enable them to con- 
duct properly the complex business of a 
modern household.” The — one-year 
Housekeepers Course for mature women 
remained, but the 1915-1916 catalogue 
bore this significance statement: “The 
four-year Senior College Course in Do- 
mestic Science and Art is offered for 
the first time this year.” From 1916 on 
there was a rapid increase in the num 
ber of students taking the course lead 
ing to the Bachelor’s degree. 

Since 1934 all special or short courses 
have been discontinued and the work of 
the School of Home Economics has 
been confined to the four-year curricu- 
lum and to graduate work. The devel- 
opment of the School of Home Eco- 
nomics has been, for the past fifteen 
years, under the direction of the present 
Dean, Grace Godfrey, who was made 
Professor of Domestic Science in 1919, 
Director of the School of Home Eco 
nomics in 1923 and Dean in 1933. 

The belief that a student learns most 
effectively by combining school work 
with experience on a job has been a 

(Continued on page 264) 
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Foods demonstration is 
part of the present 
day home economics 
work for certain stu- 
dents and a_ well 
equipped demonstra- 
tion laboratory is pro- 
vided for such work. 


The tea hour at the 
Home Management 
house provides train- 
ing in “the art of 
gracious living’. 


Valuable case studies 
are afforded by ex- 
periences arising in 
the nursery school 
where students find 
that an hour of prac- 
tical work is often 
more worthwhile than 
several hours of theory 










































































































Utilization of Students’ Past Experiences in a 
Food Economics Class 


“THERE are daughters of farmers, 

| country shippers, wholesalers, job- 
bers and retailers in almost any group 
of college students, with, possibly, repre- 
sentatives of several states in a class, 
among these, residents of urban and 
rural communities. 

Family backgrounds, and what they 
mean to the student as connected with 
the “hearth and home,” have become in- 
creasingly important as a basis for se- 
lection of special problems, as well as in 
curriculum planning in Home Economics. 
The manner in which that family earns 
its daily bread, the great significance of 
this in the life of the student, and the 
effect it has on the contribution the stu- 
dent can make, has not been as generally 
appreciated. A recognition of the im- 
portance of this economic problem by 
the college will make it possible for the 
student to bring to others in the group 
something peculiarly her own, and has 
the added advantage of tapping a live 
source of interest in the student. 

During this past year students in a 
food economics course at Drexel Insti- 
subject much 


tute have given this 


thought. The chart given below shows 


By Agnes C. Brown 


Assistant Professor of Home Economics 


Drexel Institute of Technology 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


the type of studies made by one group, 
together with an explanatory note indi- 
cating the student's relation to the topic 
selected. Lack of space prevents pub- 
lishing excerpts from the written reports 
of each student, so we can only say that 
these show an ease in handling a more 
or less technical vocabulary associated 
with certain topics, and confidence im- 
plied in knowing differences in quality of 
products. The relationship of supply to 
demand and the effect of the working 
out of this principle of economics on the 
family income is one of vital import. 
The significance of accessibility of mar- 
keting centers and different modes of 
transportation for produce is appreciated 
when pertinent to the subject under con- 
sideration. One report is given in this 
article as written by the student and 
illustrates the approach to a more gen- 
eral topic than a specialized industry. 
Although topics are selected by the 
student on the basis of familiarity with 
the subject, it is not with the idea that 
the report shall be in the nature of a 


“theme.” It seems necessary to impress 
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upon undergraduates the value of their 
own observations, and the importance of 
well planned interviews with authorities 
in the field, such as their fathers, broth- 
ers, uncles and officials. 
There are very few topics, if any, which 
cannot be supplemented, to advantage, 
with suitable reference material 


government 


The added experience of presenting 
the results of their studies as an exhibit 
at Drexel’s Open House, January, 1938, 
was given the students who had selected 
their own counties as their topic. Lan- 
caster county * lent itself dramatically, 
as an exhibit activity for it was tied up 
with the nationally famous Lancaster 
markets. The student duplicated, as far 
as possible, a colorful Amish market 
stall, showing fruits, vegetables, dressed 
poultry, flowers and home made jellies 
and preserves, which had come from that 
county. Chester county,* as the center 
of the mushroom industry in the United 
States, was illustrated with a model of 
a mushroom house, and photographs of 
modern methods of culture. The stu- 
dent who presented Montgomery county * 
chose to make a copy of her ancestral 
farm, with house and barn (and a Penn- 
sylvania barn is something of which to 
stand in awe), orchard, gardens, etc. She 
made a large scale map of the county, 
indicating the character of the producing 
areas, authentic from state reports, but 
also, having a localized touch 

Parts of the York county * study are 
given on the opposite page, but the illus- 
trative material submitted by the student 
is omitted. This included a_ statistical 
table of the York county farm produc- 
tion, listing amount and cash value of the 
principal crops, and two graphs on large 
size graph paper, brightly colored, which 
were adapted from. statistical data 
by the student, as a device to make her 
figures more interesting to the class 
when she made her oral report. 
Lack of space prevented their use in this 
article. 

This study was necessarily limited in 
its extent, as it represented only a part 
of the student’s work during a twelve 
weeks’ term of a two credit course. 
However, as an overview, it can, and 
may, serve as the beginning of a more 
complete treatment, and would lend itself 
well to further development in courses 
in American history, economics, and ge- 


ography. 


* All counties in Pennsylvania 
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Margaret Peeling, Student 


Drexel Institute of Technology 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


ORK county is one of the leading 
f agricultural counties of Pennsyl- 
yania and lies in the southeast portion 
of the state... . York county is rich and 
prosperous along agricultural lines. Its 
farmers are industrious, progressive, 
proud and thrifty. They come from the 
German ancestral line and consequently 
are commonly known as the “Pennsylva- 
nia Dutch.” They are proud of their 
sturdy ancestors and are a religious and 
God-fearing people. 

In 1935 the cash income of the county 
amounted to $11,100,800—an increase of 
13.3% over 1934 and a 59.6% increase 
over 1932. York’s rating (in the state) 
was third... . York county is also proud 
to hold second place in the value of 


principal crops produced in the state. In 
1934 the value of these crops was $7,592,- 
190. 

A table of statistics obtained at the 
ofice of the York County Agricultural 
Representative, and dated 1934 lists the 
following as the main crops of the 
county—apples, chickens, corn, eggs, 
farm butter, milk, oats, peaches, pears, 
potatoes and tobacco. 

It is also interesting to note that 
Pennsylvania is a leading potato produc- 
ing state. The state ranks third in pro- 
duction and first in value of potatoes 
produced in the United States in 1934. 
York county ranks Oth in cattle raising, 
2nd in swine and 4th in honey produc- 
tion. 

On March 31, 1937, the York County 
Farmers’ Cooperative was organized and 
is still in the process of getting started. 
Up to date it boasts of 254 members 
who are both common and_ preferred 
stockholders. But it has 1400 customers 
Who buy through the cooperative and 
who are given patronage dividends which 
eventually will entitle them to member- 
ship in the organization. 

This county cooperative has definite 
contacts with the state and national or- 
ganizations. They patronize the feed 
mill of the state organization. They own 
their oil and petroleum plant in Warren, 
Pennsylvania. Other cooperative goods 
obtained through the organization are 
seeds, machinery, fertilizers and all man- 
ner of farm supplies. They also have 
their own fire and life insurance com- 
pany, 

It 
zation and similar organizations have 


s not hard to see that this organi- 


much to offer to the small and large 
farmer, no matter what his production. 


Fart 


nue, York, Penna. 
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Bureau Office, 150 N. Pershing Ave- 





Agricultural Products of York County 


\Ve, who are consumers, benefit from 
the farmer’s savings made possible by 
such cooperatives. 

The soil of York county is red clay 
and has a tendency to become sour, 
therefore, much lime is used by the 
farmers to sweeten it. In 1934, 32% ot 
the farmers used 9,630 tons of lime 
valued at $74,630. And in the same year 
89% of the farmers used 20,990 bushels 
of commercial fertilizer, valued at 
$468,080.’ 

The north and northeastern portions 
of the county are mainly fruit produc- 
ing sections. Dairies are plentiful in the 
east and southwest. Truck farms are 
scattered over the county in a general 
distribution. The southern county is 
quite hilly and is noted for its large and 
valuable potato crops. I asked what va- 
riety of potatoes were most favored by 
the county farmers and was told “the 
Cobblers and the Russets.” 

York is proud of its farmers’ mar- 
kets. There are four large market 
Market is held 
three days a week at each of these 


houses in the city. 


houses and they are open from eight 
o’clock in the morning until five in the 
“evening. The stands are rented by 
farmers who bring fresh produce into 
the market each day, the rental fee de- 
pends upon the size and location of the 
stand, and ranges from 50 cents to as 
much as ten dollars a day. The large 
sections are usually permanent and are 
rented by local butchers and bakers. 

In the spring and summer months the 
markets are packed with home-grown 
products and poultry. Fish and sea-food 
is shipped into the city. In the winter 
time the variety is not as large and vege- 
tables which cannot be stored in cold 
storage are shipped here from the south- 
ern states. 

The general market for products of 
York county is local. However, such 
things as peaches, corn, beans, tomatoes, 
peas and cabbage are shipped to can- 
neries when these vegetables are at their 
seasonal height. Wheat is also shipped 
within the state to flour mills and feed 
companies. 

The York County Fair is an event in 
the lives of the county farmers. Every 
member of the family may exhibit some- 
thing, including fancy work, quilts, han- 
dicraft, livestock, canned goods, fruit, 
vegetables and art pieces. The 4-H Club 
exhibits and Vocational Club exhibits are 
opportunities for future farmers to get 
acquainted with their chosen fields and 
occupations. 

The farmers of York county have the 
opportunity to compete with farmers of 











other Pennsylvania counties each year 


through the Pennsylvania State Farm 
Show which is held in Harrisburg in the 
early part of January. York county sel- 
dom returns without laurels and_ this 
year won prizes for championships in 
poultry, corn, swine, potatoes and canned 
goods. 

From this discussion one can easily 
see the value and importance of agri- 
cultural products in York county. Most 
of the land has been planted and worked 
for over one hundred years and produc- 
tion is continually increasing. It is be 
cause those who live with the land, 
know the value of simplicity in living 
and the security gained as self-sufficient 
folk, whose business characteristics art 
based on honesty and on interest’ in 


progress. 


Conferences, Trips, Bibliography and 
Illustrative Material 


Interviews: 

1. Mr. Stephen Crone, Manager, Farn 
Bureau Cooperative Organization ot 
York County. 

2. Mr. Russell McElhatten, Book- 
keeper, Farm Bureau Cooperative 
Organization of York County. 

3. Mr. John Rutter, Secretary, York 
County Agricultural Society 

4. Mr. George Weber, York County 


\gricultural Representativ: 


References: 
The Pennsylvania Farmer—Pa. State 
Agric. publication 
Marketing of Agricultural Produ 
Clark and Weid. 


Observations: 

1. Visit to southwestern part of coun 
around New Salem, Spring Grove 
and Seven Valleys. 

Visit to Jonathan Jessop orcliar 


bo 


where the York Imperial Apple was 
originated in 1820. Located on th 
Susquehanna Trail, south of th 
city. 

3. Visit through the eastern part ot 
county along the Susquehanna River 
East Prospect and Wrightsville 


Illustrative Material Especially Prepared 

1. Production areas shown on_ wall 
map of York County, using cut 
outs of foodstuffs grown in those 
areas, 

Kodak pictures taken of typical 


bo 


farm, barn and monument. 
3. Graphs (wall size), adapted fron 
statistical data, and colored. 


York County Fair pictures mount 


for display. 


Bulletin Board 


as mentione 


Illustrative material 
above, with additional material in the 
form of newspaper clippings, farn 


journal clippings, etc. 
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of years. Through the efforts of 
State Federation of Women’s Clubs, a 
department to teach home economics was 


founded in 1906. It made progress 
under the directorship of Edith 
P. Chace who served in that capa 
city from 1918 until her retire- 
ment in the summer of 1937. She 
will he succeeded by Laura Drum- 
mond, formerly Director of Home 
Economics at Temple University, 
who will assume her new duties in 
July, 1938. 

Various women’s organizations 
of the state have continued their 
able support of training for home 
making at this important stat 
supported college. Their efforts 
were valuable in bringing to the 
attention of the state legislators 
the need for better quarters for 
the ever expanding work at the 
college and in 1932, a fine new 
building was provided for the 
Home Economics department. In 
this are a library, laboratories, 
and classrooms for the study of 
foods and nutrition, clothing and 
textiles, equipment and household 
management, child care and de 
velopment. along with facilities 
for training in institutional ad- 
ministration work. A cafeteria it 
the building, seating sixty persons, 
and open to the public, is run by 
the home economic — students 
Breakfast and Sunday meals are 
not served as all the food prepara 
tion is done by the students as 
scheduled class work. The cafe 
teria is so popular that it has out 
grown its quarters. Adequat: 
meals are served at low cost with 
checks seldom running over forty 
five cents. One day a week the 


cafeteria is transformed into a tea 


Learning to demonstrate food preparation is a valuable part of 
training for many kinds of professional work. 


OME Economics work at 
Pennsylvania State College 


shown a steady growth over a_ period 


Home Economics at the Pennsylvania State 


l—Resident Instruction 






College 


the room and the dinner meal is served by 


has By Ruth E. Graham 


the Department of Home Economics. 





The equipment for teaching clothing construction is 
unique in that tables have double tops which can be 
raised or lowered. 


(Below) The nursery school can take care of 18 chil- 

dren between 18 months and 31/2 years. Observation 

booths are located to command views of different parts 
of the rooms used 





The home economics students prepare as well as serve the f 
which is sold to the public in the cafeteria. 


students in training for institutional 
work. A well equipped nursery school 
with play-yards, one of which contains 
a wading pool surrounded by a sand 
yard, is located on the ground floor with 


privaté entrances. Nursery school 
work was started in 1928, being 
located in a house on the campus 
until the specially planned quarters 
were available in the new build- 
ing. 

Besides the large Home Eco- 
nomics building, two large brick 
houses, similar in floor plan, are 
used as home management resi- 
These were formerly 
faculty homes and are located in 


dences. 


a lovely part of the campus. Each 
house accommodates eight girls, 
a baby, and a superior. Each stu- 
dent lives in the house for a 
half semester during junior or 
senior year. 

The Home Economics course at 
the Pennsylvania State College 
provides training for various fields 
of work. Enrolled at present are 
three hundred and_ seventy-four 
regular undergraduate students of 
whom eight are men who hope to 
get into hotel administration 
work. Of the young women, one 
hundred and sixty-four are pre- 
paring to teach home economics, 
one hundred and _ thirty-six are 
taking courses that will fit them 
for work as hospital dietitians or 
institutional work. In addition 
sixty-six are enrolled in a general 
course which permits the students 
to take a number of elective 
courses, thus giving them a chance 
to plan their work along lines of 
special interest. The young women 
who are preparing to teach, at 
present do their student teaching 
in nearby schools, but after this 

(Continued on page 265) 
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This York County 4-H Club girl 
equips her closet. 


N addition to resident instruction and 
TD eccach extension work in home 
economics throughout the state is ad- 
ministered: by the Agricultural Exten- 
sion Department of the Pennsylvania 
State College. Sixty-four of the 67 
counties have a full time home _ eco- 
nomics representative: two 
counties share a worker 
and one small county has 
no extension organization. 
The work in each county ts 
carried on through an agri- 
cultural extension organiza- 
tion composed of the rural 
men and women of the 
county. The organization 
maintains an office at the 
county seat for the home 





economics representative 
and the county agricultural 
agent who work together on 
projects of interest to the 
men and women, such as 
poultry, vegetable garden 
ing and farm and home 
accounting. At the Penn- 
sylvania State College, sup 
plementing the county work- 
ers, are two. specialists in 
foods and nutrition, two in clothing, two 
in home management and home furnish 
ings, three in 4-H club organization and 
three supervisors. All extension teaching 
's informal—demonstration and discus- 
sion methods largely being used. This is 
supplemented by newspaper articles pre 
pared by the representatives, radio talks, 
circular letters and by leaflets prepared 
by the specialists, 

Extension work as it is developed to- 
day is a far cry from that of 1914 
when emphasis was placed upon. skills 
M cooking and sewing—when often the 
housewife with years of practical ex 
Perience looked askance at the young 
home economics worker, perhaps only 
recently graduated from college, and 
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lL-Extension Work 


By Rosalind M. Jewett 


Assistant Supervisor 


frankly asked, “What can such a chit 
teach me?” Today housewives and home 
economics representatives discuss to- 
gether the needs of the home and the 
community as shown by data from 
studies and surveys which the women 
have made. The housewife pools her 
years of practical experience with the 
technical training of the home economics 
worker and together they set about the 
solution of the problems discovered. 

It is not enough for the farm woman 
of today that she keep the children 
clean and the hose mended. She has not 
done her duty when she fills up empty 
stomachs—she must know the funda- 
mentals of nutrition. Now instead of 
greasing Billy with lard and turpentine 
and pouring onion tea down his throat 
when he gets a cold, she trains him in 
proper health habits to prevent colds. 


It is not enough that she keeps the home 





at State College. 


orderly. She must make a cheerful, liv 
able place that all the family enjoy. Due 
to the lack of ready money to replace 
worn furniture, many pieces have been 
reupholstered or slip-covered and chairs 


have been recaned Some articles 


A reupholstery demonstration 

in Bradford County aids 

farm women in improving 

their homes at small ex- 
pense 





Home Economics Extension Service 


brought down from attics and refinished 
have proved to be lovely old pieces ot 
cherry or walnut, adding to the charm 
of the home at very little expense. The 
kitchen has come in for its share of 
attention. This year women in 41 
counties studied their kitchens to de 
termine what changes were needed t 
make them time and labor saving. Im 
provements varied from the addition 
of small conveniences to remodeling the 
entire kitchen. 

The clothing problem today is largel 
one of selection and of buymanship 
However some women still construct 
part of their own garments, many make 
the children’s clothing, and nearly all 
have alteration and renovation problems 


Whether to make or not is a managerial 


problem. Can the women construct a 
dress which will have a_ professional 


look, with a reasonable expenditure oO! 


time, effort and nerve et 
erev? If the answer 1s 
then saving needs to be ¢ 


fected in some other wa 
\n awareness of the nee 
of intormation to become 
better buvers and the value 
of discussing buving ex 
periences, has led groups 
women all over the state to 
study labeling witl the 
home economics representa 
tive, as well as to. study 


points to look for in ] 


chasing garments, house 
hold linens, blankets, cat 
ned goods, truits, vegetables 


and meats e 


Flower garden clubs fut 


nish an outlet for the desire 


First year club girls judging garments at Club Week to create beauty and tl 


project is olten extended té 

beautifving the grange or 
community hall grounds. Dramatics 
a community enterprise, participated im 
by both men and women. Last year 40 
‘ounties staged 200 plays in county and 
district contests. The prize winning 


(Continued on pag }) 


















































































A Program for Motivating Home Economics 


in the Rural Sections 


NE of the problems tacing many 

home economics teachers located 
in the rural areas, is that of interest- 
ing the parents in the work of the de- 
partment. To aid in solving this prob- 
lem one must appeal to the many and 
varied interests of rural women.  Al- 
most every family can boast of having 
at least one beautiful hand made quilt. 
With this as a starting point of inter- 
High School Home 


Economics Club sponsored its first com- 


est, the Goshen 


munity project. The following program 
which was staged by the members of 
this club is unique in the fact that 
it combined the interest of the com- 
munity in quilts with that of old-fash- 
ioned clothes. 

The community itself is a Quaker 
settlement and many of the residents 
are “old timers” who have lived there 
long enough to have acquired many in- 
teresting old costumes as well as valuable 
antiques. The program was organized 
to interest this group of peuple. Per 
haps every community has some sort 
of historic background around which 
a similar type of program might be 
built. 

Good advertising is back of every 
successful program. This does not 
always mean placards in the local “Jot 
Em Down” store, although this is a 
First, one must. in- 


When 


they become so interested in the project 


usual procedure 
terest the members of the club. 


that they begin to tell the other mem- 
bers on their bus’ of the wonderful af 
fair they propose to stage, then ad- 
vertising has begun! After that comes 
the “rooting” through dusty attics for 
old clothes. 


how Mary looks in her old wedding 


Of course mothcr must see 


dress and the family fun begins. She 
then carefully wraps her best quilt 
and with many admonitions, the family 
heirlooms start to school on the bus! 
The following evening similar scenes 
take place at many other homes, for 
rivalry has started. Before long even 
father is inquiring the price of the 
tickets and when this affair is to take 
place Of course the second method 
of advertising is the selling of tickets 
a couple of weeks in advance. This 
club set the goal of the number of 
ticket they 
told each class the number they were 


expect d to take 


planned to sell and then 


lfree tickets for each 
n sold stimulated sales 
forty quilts were entered for prizes 


'This is a rural consolidated school where 
pupils are brought on busses. 
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By Daisy Stackhouse 


Damascus, Ohio 


‘These were arranged on wires around 
the walls of the combined gymnasium 
and auditorium. The county extension 
agent was called upon to act as judge. 
When the prizes were awarded at the 
beginning of the program, a brief dis- 
cussion of the points considered in 
judging were given. Many veteran 
quilt makers were surprised to know 
that every stitch must be done by hand; 
quilting patterns must follow a similar 
design to that of the quilt pattern; the 
border must correspond to the quilt 
pattern and complete the pleasing de- 
sign of the quilt; colors must blend; 
knots must be invisible. The quilt 
which received first prize was seventy- 
five years old and followed all the 
above points. It was quilted with 
white thread on patches of red and 
green with stiches so fine that the 
white thread was almost invisible. 

\ comparison of antique and mod- 
ern methods in sewing was made in 
the clothing classes using the collection 
of old clothes as an example. The 
voluminous quilted skirts of drab col- 
ors impressed the girls as being un- 
sanitary, impossible to clean, and un- 
hygienic. \fter they had spent the 
evening in some of the tight basque 
fitted affairs of bones and stays, they 
were better able to appreciate the ad- 
vantages of the modern girl’s clothes! 

In collecting the old costumes, many 
interesting bits of data were unearthed. 
Two samplers made in 1820 were found, 
a baby’s shirt woven in England one 
hundred years ago, a wedding chemise 
ninety years old, a prayer book over 
a hundred years old, an old cradle 
which looked like an antique settee 
except for the removable side board; 
all these with their history added to 
the interest of the event. One club 
member invited the Home Economics 
Council Club to her barn. An old 
hair-cloth trunk was stored in their 
granary but she was unable to get it 
out. This soon became a treasure hunt 
and work became play. It was fortu- 
nate that a few male members belonged 
for it took real labor to extract. that 
When the huge trunk, co, 
ered with the skin of what 


treasure 
might 
once have been a red COW, finally reached 
the barn floor each member dived for 
a costume and the old barn rang with 
the shouts and laughter. 


The program was a complete success 
socially and financially. Parents came 
who had never been in the building 
before this time. It was a splendid op- 
portunity to give them some idea of 
the work of the department by using 
one section to show what the girls were 
doing at the present time. 

A suggestion filed away for another 
year (the parents have asked for a 
repetition of a similar program next 
year) is that more explanation be 
given each individual article such as; 
explaining who the original owner was, 
when it was worn, the cost of the gar- 
ment, the number of yards it contains, 
or similar information. 

The program itself must be based 
on the cooperation of the music de- 
partment. In this case, a chorus of 
seventy-five students sang the songs. 
Three rehearsals were all that were 
necessary to put the program together 
after the individual parts were mem- 
orized and the music learned.  Includ- 
ing the chorus, the entire cast consist- 
ed of one hundred and_ twenty-five 
students. This may be increased or 
decreased according to the local situa- 
tion. 

Following is an outline of the way we 


developed the program: 


A Pageant of Old Time Clothes 
and Music 


CHARACTERS! 


with = powdered 


Old woman 
glasses, dark long dress. 

Two small girls in modern clothe 
Two large girls in) modern hool 
outfits who act as_ readers. 
Characters to illustrate each of the 
old songs. These may be used as in 
dicated or more may he added 
STAGE SETTING: 

All the discarded 


community may be used on the stage 


antiques of the 


It should be arranged to represent an 
old dusty attic with large spider 
webs across the corners. (These 
can be constructed using old Clhirtst 
mas tree tinsel and imitating a real 
web). Old fashioned enlarged pic 
tures, samplers, and grandtather 
clocks may be used to adorn the 
On the right side of the stage 
there should be a spinning wheel, old 


walls. 


fashioned rocker, footstool, and a 
hair cloth trunk. In the trunk should 
be placed the choice collection of 
quilts. On the left side of the 
stage should be at least two old 
cradles. If possible secure one of 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 









the type which resembles an old set- 
tee on rockers with a side board for 
the baby. The vicycle (built for two) 
may either be on the stage at the 
back or brought in as needed. A 
table on which to set the lamp should 
be at the back of the stage. Plenty 
of room will be necessary through 
the center for the characters to use 
as they stroll through. 

READERS ; Two senior high girls dressed 
in modern 
made, are standing at each corner 
goes 


dresses which they have 


of the stage when the curtain 


up. 


First KEADER: 

Things are different now to what they 
were in the days when my 
Just think, girls 


grand- 


mother was a girl. 
were not given permission to take 
advanced schooling and they 


ally 
they 


were even considered outcasts if 
so much as thought of working. In 
cleaning our attic the other day | 
found this little poem in an old 
newspaper dated 1863, This poor girl 
expressed her feelings in a poem, Just 


let me read it to you. 


“Somebody's Wife” 


Useless, aimless drifting through lite 


What was L born for? ‘For Somebody’s 


wife’, 

1 am told by my mother, Well, that being 
true, 

“Somebody” keeps himself strangely trom 
view; 

And if naught but marriage will settle my 
fate, 

1 believe I shall die in an 

I'm not ugly—-pray what 


unsettled state. 


For, though 
woman is? 

You might find a more beautiful phiz; 

And then as for temper and manners, ‘tis 
plain 

He who seeks for perfection will seek here 


in vain, 


Nay, in spite of these drawbacks, my heart 
is perverse, 

And | shall not feel grateful, for better or 
worse, 

lo take the first booby that graciously came 

And offered those treasures—-his home and 
his name, 

| think, then, my chances of marriage are 


small 

tut why should | think of such chances at 
ull? 

My brothers are, all of them, younger than 
I 

Yet they thrive in the world, and why not 


let me try? 


I know that in business [’m not an adept 


Because from such matters most strictly 
I’m kept: 
But this is the question that uzzles my 
nd 
\ im [ not trained up t vork of some 
ind ? 
Uselessly, aimlessly drifting through life, 
WI should I wait te be “Somebody’s 
fe’’ 
Chambers Edinhbur Tournal? 
No other information is available his was 
are nt in another paper but only the date 
1863 s found on the back of the clipping 
Th ming was found in an old satchel filled 


with Civil War letters. 
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SECOND READER: 
There must have been some advan- 
tages to living in the past. My grand- 
ma tells of the wonderful times she 
had when she was a girl. Let us turn 
back the pages of time and see for 
ourselves just what kind of a_ time 
they had long ago, 
(Curtam closes and then opens slowly 
showmg old attic dimly lighted. Spot- 
lights may be used to play on the 
different characters.) 

Music—Chorus: “Faith of Our Fath- 
ers.” (Softly and slowly.) 


CHARACTERS : 
Three girls dressed in Quaker out- 
fits walk slowly across the stage one 
following another, each reading ot 
appearing to read from a prayer book 
or old Bible. They should practice 
walking to the music so that they 
have time only to walk out and back 


while the first verse 1s being sung 


Music—Chorus: “Silver Threads Among 
the Gold.” Chorus hums this very 
softly during the first speech. Grand- 
ma, with shawl, glasses, grav hair, 
and oil lamp in hand, limps slowly 

through the door, assisted by two 


little girls in modern dress 


GRANDMA: 
My rheumatiz is gettin’ bad these 
days. Its a long time since | 
climbed these creaky stairs. I'll jest 
set the old lamp down here. (Sets 
the lamp on the table at the back o, 
the stage and limps over to the rocker 
with a little girl on each side.) Um! 
my old rocker—the one in which I 
rocked my babes. It does feel good 

\ body feels 


to rock once more 
more at home in an old attic than 
down in the streamlined living room 


cluttered up with tea hounds!” 


BARBARA: 
But, Granny, don’t forget you prom 
ised us you would open your old 
hair-cloth trunk today 

JANICI 
Oh! | just can’t wait, I want s« 
much to know what’s in it! 


GRANDMA: 
Yes, my dears, | am going to sketch 
for you in song and_ story all the 
history of bygone years This old 
room fills me with memories; seems 


like I can see things as they ‘uster’ 


be (She rises and walks slow 
around the room and stops in front of 
the cradles) \h me—-all these littl 
cradles sittin’ in a row make me think 
of little Johnny, long vears ago 


Johnny would be 70 years old 


were alive today. And little Tack—he 
was a nuisance at times—he kept me 
busy trying to rock the cradle and 
run the spinnin’ wheel both to ’onct’ 


Well, he sull keeps things hummin’ 





now he’s governor. Ah me! Time 


marches on! 


JANICI 


But Granny we want so much to 
know what's in the chest, please open 


it now. 


GRANDMA: 

1 hope you don't expect jewels and 
gold. 1 call them treasures because 
they hold precious memories But 
they are only old patchwork quilts 


Lo you really want to see them 


(Little girls, both at once, clapping 
hands Yes, ves, please dear gra 
ma and tell us about every one of 
them. 

(Grandi her ‘ the hest hile 
the little girls watch the process wit 


},’ lL’ @ Lo Lo 7 
many Ohs and ans She ltares oul 
tis o, ; ; vo }, } dh I, ,. iy ) ‘ 
he first quilt and they help her display 


uf «tS She finishes witht tn jitt 





they careyully 


them on the? Al har. ) 


RANDMA: 
This is called the “Water Lily Quilt 
lt was one I pieced to remember 


that beautiful scene down by the old 


mill stream when my Jim and I were 


young. (Smiles and looks coy when 
mentioning Jims name.) 
Music by Chorus: “Down by the Old 


Mill Stream.” 


_ 


>ANTOMIMI 

\ girl dressed in an old fashioned 
gingham dress and sunbonnet and a 
boy dressed in old fashioned over- 
alls and straw hat of ancient vintage 
go strolling across the stage looking 
into one another's eves as he slyly puts 
his arm around her waist. 
(Grandma begins to lift out anoth 
quit as the, leave the stage 1 fit¢ 


end of the sona.) 


tRANDMA 
How well | remember this “Flower 
Garden Quilt.” It brings back mem 





ories of apple blossoms “was un- 
derneath that apple tree that I first 
knew Jim cared for me 

Music by Chorus: “Swinging 'Neath 


the Old \pple Tree 


PANTOMIMI 

\ little girl dressed in a Cupid's 

Costume with darts across her chest 

comes tripping across the stage car 
ryving a small tree covered with paper 
apple blossoms She stops at one 
side of the stage and two lovers strol 
slowly in and stand in front of this 
little tree The girl is dressed in 
hoopskirts and the boy in swallow 
tails with high silk hat At the close 
of the song he whispers something 
in her ear and then leans across and 

kisses her lightly 
GRANDMA 

We 


girls quilted this the night of 


(Continued on page 262) 
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HE use of the wedding ring in 
T marriage rites dates back to very 
ancient times. Just when the wedding 
ring originated is a matter of conjecture 
among archaeologists. Scholars seem 
to agree pretty generally, however, that 
both early Greeks and Romans _ used 
rings in their betrothal ceremonies. Ac- 
cording to Aulus Gellius, the ancients 
wore the ring as in modern custom, on 
the third finger of the left hand, because 

.a small nerve runs from this finger 
to the heart.” Due to its supposed con- 
nection with the seat of life, this finger 
soon was selected to bear the wedding 
ring 

Some scholars advance the interesting 
theory that ring gifts are survivals of 
the old custom of purchase money. In 
early times, as in many modern Oriental 
countries, people generally wore on their 
persons their worldly goods, represented 
by costly gold and silver ornaments. For 
this reason, the gift of a ring amounted 
to a money present 

In a yet more primitive era, when 
brides were purchased or captured, a ring 
As the 


centuries passed, rings ornamented with 


symbolized a wife’s captivity. 


seals were given to women on betrothal 
or marriage. The gift of these signet 
rings symbolized the bride’s new author- 
ity. From then on she was to have full 
charge of her husband’s household and 
worldly goods. 

Even today the Parsee word for wife 
is interpreted as “she who is the seal or 
signet keeper.” “He gives a gold ring,” 
says Saint Clement, who expressed a 
similar idea, “not for ornament, but that 
she may with it seal up what has to be 
kept safe, as the care of the house be- 
longs to her.” 

Our Anglo-Saxon ancestors first 
placed the iron band, symbol of “endless 
indissoluble union,” on the bride’s right 
hand. The Salishury Manual describes 
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Wedding Rings and Romance 


Interesting Facts About the Use of the 
Wedding Ring in the Marriage Ceremony 


By Dorothy Gladys Spicer 
White Plains, New York 


the ceremony as taking place in the fol- 
lowing manner: 

First, the bridegroom received the 
ring from the clergyman with the first 
three fingers of the right hand. Then 
he took the bride’s right hand with his 
left. “With this ring I thee wed,” he 
said, placing the ring on the maiden’s 
right hand thumb. “In the name of the 
Father,” he continued, putting the ring 
on the first finger. With the words, “and 
Son,” he slipped it to the second. “And 
Holy Ghost,” brought it to the third, 
while “Amen,” was the sign to place it 
on the fourth finger, where it remained. 

During the Norman period, the Anglo- 
Saxons wore the wedding ring on the 
third finger of the right hand. Later, 
the ring sometimes was worn on the 
thumb, as is illustrated in portraits of 
such notables as George I and II of 
England. Gradually it became customary 
for brides to wear the ring on the left 
hand, so that worldly brides might be 
distinguished from brides dedicated to 
the Church, who wore a ring on the 
right hand. 

According to the laws of the Church 
of England, a ring is required for the 
marriage ceremony. The metal is a mat- 
ter of no importance. In the words of 
the Rubric: 

“. . The man shall give unto the woman a 
ring, laying the same upon the Book, with the 
accustomed duty to the priest and clerk. And 
the priest, taking the ring, shall deliver it unto 
the man, to put it upon the fourth finger of 
the woman’s right hand. And the man, hold- 
ing the ring there, and taught by the priest, 
shall say, ‘With this ring I thee wed. With 
my body I thee worship, and with all my 
worldly goods I thee endow.’ ”’ 

The early Anglo-Saxons used the 
gemmal or gimmal ring for betrothal. 
These rings were twin affairs—love to- 
kens between man and woman—made of 
two or more interlaced links that were 
hinged lightly together. 

At the betrothal ceremony the man 
put his finger in one link and the girl 
put hers in the other, to symbolize the 
spiritual binding of the two _ persons. 
Then the links were broken apart, each 
party retaining one until the marriage 
ceremony took place. 

Often verses adorned these old be- 
trothal rings. One medieval ring of 
eight links bore the following legend: 


“Ryches be unstable, 

Beuty will dekay, 

But faithfull love wyll ever laste 
Tyl deth drive it away.” 


Gemmals were known by Shakespeare, 
who makes frequent allusion to them in 
his plays. Helena remarks in Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream: 

“And I found Demetrius like a 
gemmal, 
Mine own, and yet not mine own.” 

In Twelfth Night reference is made 
to a betrothal., 

“Confirm’d by mutual joinders of 
your hands, 

Attested by the holy close of lips, 

Strengthened by the interchangement 
of your rings.” 

In olden days wedding rings were 
elaborate affairs, decorated either with 
gems and inscribed with mottoes and 
sentiments, or with the name of the 
bridal couple. Following are a few of 
the many inscriptions that appeared on 
wedding and betrothal rings from the 
middles ages on down to the end of the 
seventeenth century: 


“T like, I love as a turtle dove.” 


“She is bonnie, blythe and brown, 
The ring hath made her now my own.” 


“oor 


lis fit no man should be alone, 
Which made Tom marry Joan.” 


“This circle though but small about, 
The devil, jealousy, will keep out.” 


“No gift can show the love I owe.” 


“I did commit no act of folly 
When I married my sweet Molly.’ 


“In thee, my choice, I do rejoice.” 1677. 


“Love thy chaste wife beyond thy life.” 
1681. 


“Pray for love, love to pray.” 1647 
“As gold is pure, so love is sure.” 
“My heart and I, until I dye.” 


“Knit in one by Christ alone.” 
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Many Possibilities 


OW often does the dress made 
H at home just miss complete satis- 
faction—often simply because it lacks 
that desired “Paris touch” in the way 
of a note of color or a clever accessory 
trick. However, all will agree that the 
home-made dress presents more possi- 
bilities for the personalized costume of 
unusual color scheme 
and interesting texture 
combinations than can 
be found in average- 
priced ready-made dress- 
es. The fundamental 
techniques of construct- 
ing dresses are readily 
mastered in the class 
room, but a chic appear- 
ance is frequently ab- 
sent. The creation of a 
really smart costume is 
usually dependent upon 
a very few small details, 
which, if used, make the 
dresses completed in 
your class room_ very 
enchanting in style and 
far superior to the or- 
dinary ones so often ex- 
hibited. Belts possibly 
develop more ingenuity 
in the class than any 
other problem, and with 
greater ease and less ex- 





Belts to Personalize Your Dress 


for Enlivening a Made-Over or New Costume 


By Nellie Mae Touchstone 


School of Home Economics 


Alabama College 
Montevallo, Alabama 









s given width by usin 


and the belt 
small cardboard spools between them 


(top of bottom group). These card- 
board spools are purchased at the ten 
cent store with several colors of darning 


cotton on them which add a cheerful 


note of color to the belt. The buckle 
is a larger spool ot darning cotton 
caught into the opposite 
end of the belt which is 
a loop 

Even the twine around 
your packages may be 
utilized to an advantage 
If it is heavy and tight 
ly twisted, ten to twenty 
strands compose one 
strand of the plait, and 
a large wooden ring 
with a hoop caught into 
it serves as the buckle 
(bottom, center). An 
other colorful touch to 
the cord belt idea is to 
put an occasional colored 
bead from the kinder 
garten counting-board on 
the rope as you braid it 

Dressmaker materials, 
such as cording, will 
sponsor other ideas 
Light blue, pink and du 
bonnet linen that has 


been filled with cording 


pense, add an unusual 4 makes a beautiful belt 
touch to the dress. (top, center) for use on 
Hardware stores offer  Easy-to-make belts that may be used to dress up your summer wardrobe; a dubonnet linen dress 


many and varied possi- 

bilities for belts. In the 

picture (third from top, left) a small 
padlock is the fastener. How is it taken 
off? The key which unlocks the pad- 
lock is tied with cords (made from ma- 
terial used in the belt) to the top of a 
zipper in the front of the dress. The 
belt directly opposite (third from top, 
right) has as its buckle another contri- 
bution from the hardware store—a 
hinge in which round-head brass paper 
clips are used to fill up the screw holes 
and also to serve as fasteners. Another 
style (center, bottom group) is your 
brother’s fishing cord looped into a 
chain-stitch, with cork stoppers serving 
as a finish at the ends. A striking re- 
peat on this dress fashioned of interest- 
ing, splashy print or of any other sports 
texture usually classified as a material 
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the making of each is described on this page. 


most suitable for beach wear, is the use 
of cork buttons. A dress with anchor 
and rope design in the print is effective 
with a rope looped around the waist 
with small anchors at the ends. 

The ten-cent stores hold a multitude 
of smart details for dresses. Grosgrain 
tubing of several colors plaited together 
in about an eight to ten strand plait 
(second from top, right) gives a color 
ful touch to a monochromic costume. 
Crochet rings offer varied opportunities 
to work in both color and design on an 
otherwise plain belt (top, left). On a 
dress of plaid material, ordinary in de- 
sign, two ten-cent dog collars of good 
color with brass buckles and name plate 
(not shown here) add a clever touch 
Two pieces of rope are held in position 


The bottom belt on the 
right is of plaid across 
the back with two long loops, heavily 
corded—one_ plaid and one _ solid 
caught through each other in the center 
and fastened on the side front. A belt 
with stitched ends tied in the front, ot 
a buckle covered with material which 
may be like the dress or contrasting in 
color and texture, gives other desirable 
dressmaker-touches to at ensemble 
These suggestions will probably call 
to your imagination many other ideas 
which may be worked out from other 


dressmaker supplies and which will give 


that desired chic appearance to the 


dresses made in vour classes. And still 
more important the class will have de 
rived the great satisfaction that comes 


from creatton! 
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Teaching the Thread and Needle Arts 


Suggestions For Work In The Elementary Grades 


HEN giving a demonstration les- 
W :.. in sewing, there are five 
steps for teachers to remember, namely 
—(1) Motivation. Try to capture the 


interest of the class through reference, 


to present day experiences in the life of 
(2) Appercep- 
fion. Associate a new idea to the previ- 
ous knowledge of the pupils. (3) Pres- 
Unravel or unfold the new 


the pupils in the class. 


entation 
knowledge to the class step by step with 
the aid of pupil participation. (4) 
Learning Process. 


er and pupil to embark together on a 


It is well for teach 


voyage of exploration in the science of 
learning. The teacher should employ 
questions that require thought answers. 
She should encourage pupils to ask 
questions themselves, holding ever be 
fore her as a goal the development of 
the art of thinking. The teacher should 
have a sense of awareness and be alert 
to discover potentialities in individual 
pupils, striving to develop through these, 
initiative and inventiveness in the par- 
ticular field of activity. (5) Summary 
and Assignment. 

An outline for a suggested lesson 


follows: 
A Suggested Lesson 
\ flat felled seam. 


The making of a slip 


Lesson: 


Problem ° 


Motivation: Discussion of the assembly 


program of that day 


(The installation of new members of 


the Color Guard.) 


1. The name of the material used in 
the making of an American Flag. 

2. The description of the seams used 
in the seaming of the bunting 

3. The comparison of seams used in 
the middy blouses worn by pupils 


on assembly day. 


Previous knowledge of the pupils of the 
class 
Discussion of the 
seams used in making of the last 
sewing problem 
Presentation: ‘The teacher's progran 
1, Pupil Participation 
2. Illustrations 
Lemonstrations 


4. Models 


Learning Process: 
1, Questions and answers 
2. Class activity in the seaming of the 


houlder sean 


stitches and the 


By Mary E. Magrane 


Director of Sewing 
New York City Schools 


Summary 
Review—Summing up all the steps 
in the lesson, focusing emphasis 
on the purpose and need of the 
lesson. The summary or tie up 
should be a contribution from the 
class with little aid from the 
teacher. 
Assignment 
A problem covering the new tech- 
niques should be assigned as 
homework. Let the pupils sug- 
gest their own problems for ap- 
plication of the topic studied in 


class. 


Mechanics (Class Management) 
1. Seating of pupils. 
Correct seating requires that light 
should fall over the left shoulder 
when one is sewing. 
Right posture of pupils is most es- 
sential. 
a. To prevent any physical strain 
b. To develop through practice the 
right habits of 
havior or poise. 


outward  be- 


3. Distribution of sewing tools and 
materials with attention, speed and 
accuracy. 

Checking of sewing habits of pupils 
is very important. 


Teaching Techniques. ///ustrations 
and Demonstrations. 
1. Use of blackboard—words, out- 
lines and sketches. 
Display of pictures relating to 
the problems of the lesson. 
Display of charts showing 
stitches or processes. 
Display of models showing 
stitches and processes used. 
A finished garment or an ac- 
cessory should be provided by 
the teacher to illustrate the 
problem of the lesson. 
5. The name and structure of fab- 
ric used in class should be 
noticed and discussed. 
. The pupil’s use’ of 
should be carefully checked. 


English 


. A pleasing voice, an agreeable 
personality and an_ attractive 
appearance are factors of in- 
calculable value in_ teaching 
clothing and textile subjects. 





Juanita 


The Story of a Home Economics Girl’s Project—A Dress 


lhe following little story is published 
for the originality shown in writing it 
up. It is the work of a second year 
student at the Oxford Orphanage High 
School, Oxford, North Carolina. 


Juanita was born on December 25, 
1937, at about a quarter 
She was a Christmas present from my 


past six. 


cousin. I kept her up stairs in my room 
until January 21, 1938. On January 21, 
| operated on her. | cut her up into 
pieces because she was too large. Since 
I had only Fridays to cut her up, it 
took me about two weeks to finish. I 
had some trouble ahead of me. She 
kicked so that I miscut and had to piec« 
her front waist. I felt sorry for her 
being cut up so badly, so I decided to 
mend her. Since I could fit the smaller 
pieces in later, I sewed the larger ones 


together first. I knew she would need 


her head before her arms, and so | fin- 
ished her neck first. This being finished, 
I put her arms in. Her neck and body 
were not so neatly done, so I had to 
close her neck with three buttons. Hav- 
ing looked at her closely, I decided she 
was too long, and so I hemmed her up 
a bit after having the hemline deter- 
mined while she was being modeled. 
After sceing her at this stage I decided 
she needed something to hide where | 
had sewn her waist and skirt together. 
I tried to find skin enough to cover it, 
but I had to get a different kind as 
there was not enough left. I had to 
get her to look neat so I pressed her 
up really well and sent her uptown to 
be named. When I saw her again she 
was named Belle Moore to my _ happt 
ness; but I changed her name _ becaus¢ 
I like Juanita better. 


My poor dress! 
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“Fifth finger | mention, 
To use as a tension, 
‘Sew with short thread—’tis best; = poner : ein 
Right length—width of chest, : 
The needle would tarry 
With long thread to carry.” 





“On your third finger tip, 
Coax a thimble to slip. The Art of Sewing 
That’s one tool you must know, 


When learning to sew.” It is method, you know 


That helps stitches to grow: 
Choose the needle with care, 
And the thread it can bear. 


Sew with short thread 
best ; 

Right length—width of chest ; 

The needle would tarry 

With long thread to carry. 


On your third finger tip, 

Coax a thimble to slip; 

That’s one tool you must 
know, 

When learning to sew. 


With the needle in hand, 
And the cloth poor or grand, 
The needle plies faster 
With thimble as master. 


Kifth finger I mention 

To use as a tension 

To pull thread of stitches, 
To check loops or hitches. 


Then the right posture use, 
Hands, eyes, head n’er abuse 
Taking these hints to heart. 
Makes of sewing an art. 
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More About Home Economics Publicity 





We dress up the teacher’s rest room. 


|p ew your Home Economics de- 
partment get enough publicity? 
What means do you use to create fa 
It is always easy 
to attract the other kind. Don’t you 
remember the cakes that failed, or the 
thrice-salted soup? 


vorable publicity? 


Other people re- 
member them too, unfortunately! 
We expect the process of education, 
since it has been taken for granted 
so long, to sell it 
self to the public. 
The Home Eco 
nomics depart- 
ment was no ex 
ception, until sud 
denly many of us 
were rudely jolted 
awake, when, dur- 
ing the depression 
we were forced to 
justify our exist 
ence as an integral 
(functional) part 
of education, and 
not as a “frill.” 
As a result of 
this need for 
arousing public 
appreciation of the 
Home 


Economics in our 


value ol 


chools, we began 
to develop new ap- 
proaches to gain 
community inter 
est. To make any 
of these approch 
¢ effective, we 
found that we must, ourselves, have an 
overwhelming enthusiasm for our 
work. Any good salesman is most con 
vincing if he wholeheartedly believes 
in the worth of the thing he is trying 
to sell One of the finest results of 
these publicity activities is that they 
inspire us to still greater efforts to 
make our department interesting and de 
serving of commendation 


Here are some of. the methods we 
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have used to obtain desirable publicity 


for our rural high school. 


1. Newspaper Reports OF DEPARTMEN- 


TAL ACTIVITIES. 


This may be accomplished by having 
a departmental reporter on the staff 
of the school and town newspaper. 
Keep the news and the reporting of it, 
from becoming too stereotyped. It is 





(Photograph by courtesy of the Pennsylvania School Journal) 


A good example of an effective illustration, 


always well to include the names of 
girls who participate in various events 
for the feeling of interest it arouses 
in friends and relatives. Small-town 
newspapers will almost always print 
names The county or near-by city 
paper may publish a school page once 
Try to have a short news 
The editor is glad to get 
material if it is well-written. Re- 


a week 
article in it. 


member that there is a deadline for the 





By Mary Margaret Lynch 


Quarryville High School 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania 


publication of such material, and get 
your copy in early. 


2. PHOTOGRAPHS OF DEPARTMENTAL 


Work. 

Photographs have real news value 
and if good, they are readily accepted 
as illustrations for a school page. The 
recent interest in amateur photography 
may have reached your school. If you 
have a camera club, make use of it. 
If you have just the camera, learn 
to use it! Any camera, from a Brownie 
to a Graflex, can be used to get ex- 
cellent posed pictures indoors. The 
simple directions may be obtained at 
the photographic supply stores where 
you buy your film. If an affluent 
parent in your community owns a can- 
did camera, invite him in to make un- 
posed shots. If he is a real fan, you 
may only need to buy the film. He 
balances on win- 
dow-sills, lies flat 
on the floor under 
the electric range 
and perches pre- 
cariously on a lad- 
der to get shots of 
the cafeteria line, 
just for the fun 
of the thing! Use 
these informal 
pictures for news- 
paper _ publicity. 
Use them in your 
school yearbook, 
as our school plans 
to do, modeling it 
after the picture- 
magazine, Life. 

When you plan 
to take pictures or 
have them taken, 
always keep these 
points in mind: 

A. Make the pw 
ture interesting. It 
should tell a story 
or illustrate 4 
process in such a 
way that it can readily be understood 
by anyone who sees it 

B. Select good models, wearing suit 
able clothing. Choose girls with ani- 
mation, with mobile faces, for your mod- 
els. Avoid 
glasses as they reflect the light. For 
a black-and-white picture, color is un- 
important but the silhouette and design 
of clothing worn by models should con- 
form to the accepted standard for the 


using girls who wear 
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pose. Girls, posing for a picture ot 
a school tea, should not wear hats and 
white gloves, even though they are con- 
sidered appropriate attire for grown- 
ups at teas! Design of material may be 
an important thing to consider. For 
example, an unusually large plaid in 
a dress may draw attention from the 
wearer. We had one picture lose much 
of its effect because a skirt worn by 
one of the girls was so long as to ap- 
pear outmoded. 

C. Arrange an attractive background. 
Let us use the tea illustration once 
more. We are photographing the girls 
grouped around the tea table. Is the 
cloth attractive? Is it on straight? 
Are the flowers well arranged? Are 
the candles lighted? Does one of the 
guests have a tea cup and saucer in 
her hands? Are the girls who pour 
ready to ask the guests their prefer- 
ences, seemingly unconscious of the 
camera ? 

Do not forget that the camera sees 
details which you may overlook. What 
is behind the girls? An open cupboard 
door, a corner of an unwanted table? 
See them before the picture is taken, 
not afterwards. 

Here are a few specific examples of 
the use we have made of pictures taken 
in our Home Economics Department. 

1. The kitchen Christmas wreath, re- 
produced in the December issue of 
Practical Home Economics. 

2. The tea table picture described 
above, used as a cover on the February 
number of the Pennsylvania School 
Journal. We hope also to use this for 
newspaper publicity. 

3. Another tea picture, used to il- 
lustrate the printed text and directions 
for a demonstration staged by our de- 
partment at the State Farm Show. 

4. Several special pictures, such as 
one of the cafeteria, of a sewing class, 
of two little girls with their noses 
in a cookbook, will be used in our year 
book and to illustrate news-articles. 

If you question the value of photo- 
graphs as a means of school publicity, 
remember the Chinese proverb: 

“One seeing is worth a hundred hear 


ings and tellings.” 


3. Winxnpow or SHowcaAse EXHIBITS 


lt is often possible for a school to 
purchase a second-hand store display 
case, which can be placed in a prom 
inent, well lighted position in the school 
hall. This, I believe, is a better place 
for a showcase than in the Home Eco 
nomics department, for it attracts the 
attention of those who are not closely 
connected with the work of the Home 
Economics classes. Local stores are 
usually most generous with space for 
window displays, especially if some of 
the things used in the display, have 
been purchased from the store 
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Here is a warning—never let a show 
case arrangement or window display 
become a routine task or remain in 
place too long. One week is quite 
long enough. Groups from the Home 
Economics classes should be encouraged 
to work up their own displays. This 


should foster originality and could be 


an excellent medium for the teaching 
of color harmony and design. 

It would be well worth the time re- 
quired to make a special study of com- 
mercial window displays and the way 
in which they are designed to appeal 
to the public. Some technical high 
schools even give courses in window- 
dressing to students of retailing, but 
for most of our classes, study and con- 
structive criticism (most of all, the 
need for elimination) of windows in 
local stores, is enough. 

Window and showcase displays may 
be extremely varied. An introduction 
of the unusual, the unexpected, in dis- 
plays will do much to down the “cook- 
ing and sewing” conception of Home 
Economics which so many people still 
do have. Here are four suggested dis 
plays which can be developed quite 
simply. 


A. Strver (with actual pteces, as 
Spoons, on display.) 
1. Coin silver. How it got its name. 
2. Plated silver. Process of making 
early Sheftield plate. 

3. Electro-plating. Modern plate. 

Modern sterling. What is it? How 

can it be identified ? 

5. Modern handmade silver, with ex- 


+ Ww 


amples by Jensen, Smed, Gebelin 
and others, if available. 
B. ACCESSORIES FROM LEFTOVERS 
1. Made over hats (felts are easiest 
to remodel). 
knitted, 
from string or made from material 


2. Bags—crocheted, woven 

3. Hats to match bags. 

4. Collar and cuff sets. One of our 
girls made an unusual set of rose 
suede, fringed, and with a plaited 
belt to match it. 

A good arrangement for this acces 
sory display is to show a basic or 
foundation dress, including the acces- 
sories which are appropriate and add 
variety to the appearance of the dress. 
C. Gapcetrs. A gadget display might 
show: 

l. Kitchen gadgets, such as fancy 

peelers, designed to make work 

easier or to enhance the appearance 
of food. 

Sewing gadgets, as pinking shears 
3. Electrical gadgets and small, un- 

familiar appliances. 

D. ConsuMER EpucAtion—to give help 
in purchasing household supplies and 
equipment, as 
1. Sheets. Points to consider in 

their selection with examples of 


good and poor choice for length, 
thread count and tensile strength 
Include definition of these unfa 
miliar terms. 
Paring knives, or egg beaters. Dis- 
play examples, showing good 
points of each, or why one knife 
or beater is a better choice than 
another one also shown. 
Displays, fine as they are, cannot make 
personal contacts between the Home 
Economics department and the public. 
Our last two suggestions for depart 
mental publicity are planned to empha- 
size these necessary and sometimes neg- 
lected personal relationships. 
+. PARTICIPATION IN LocaL Fartrs, Ex- 
HIBITS, COUNTY EXTENSION, DEMON- 
STRATIONS, LocAL COOKING SCHOOLS, 
State Fatrs oR FARM SHOWS may 
be used as a means to attract favor- 
able attention to your department. It 
is not necessary to win demonstration 
contests, or prizes tor jelly-making, 
but it is good to have a number of 
girls interested in events of this sort. 
This in turn interests a number of 
parents and friends and eliminates the 
sometimes very natural desire on the 
part of the teacher to bring out the 
few superior talents in her classes 
Probably the hardest task a teacher 
has, is to discover the major interest 
of a dithdent or difficult pupil and to 
arrange a Home Economics course 


by 


(within prescribed limits defined 
the State) to appeal to that major 
interest. Once the need is met and 
the pupil’s cooperation and support 
are gained, your Home Economics 
department has successfully complet 
ed a one-family publicity campaign 
To win our communities, we must 


first win our classes. 


wn 


BRING Oursivers INto Your SCHOO! 
It may not be difficult if you are lo 
cated in a large town, to get parents to 
visit your school. Our sttuation is 
somewhat different. With some of out 
pupils living fifteen miles from the 
school, there are parents whom we do 
not know at all. School entertainment, 
class plays, and exhibits do bring many 
of them but these activities rarely 
show the real work of a department 


\. One of the finest attempts (and 
one of the most recent) being made 
to bring outsiders to the school are 
the free adult education classes 
conducted by the teachers of Vo 
cational Home Economics and Ag 
riculture under the provisions of the 
George-Deen Act. 

B. Class teas, Mother-Daughter sup 
pers, and other social affairs are ex 
cellent and more usual ways for 
the Home Economics group to en 
tertain. We have found that plan 

ning for large groups may bring 


(Continued on page 268) 
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Mary Hemmersbaugh 
Director School Cafeterias, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Editorial Advisors 


Phyllis K. Sprague 
Home Economics Department 
Pennsylvania State College 





Care of Cafeteria Equipment 


| l: there is one place where cleanliness 
goes hand in hand with godliness, 
that place is the kitchen, whether it be 
in the home or institution, The cleanli 
ness of an institutional kitchen reflects 
the dispositions of its workers. It is 
hard to find a person with the pro 
verbial grouch working among shiny 
pots and pans. 

In the Pittsburgh School Lunch De- 
partment we begin our spring hous¢ 
cleaning about April first. The legs and 
shelves of all work tables, after wash 
ing thoroughly and scraping off oll 
paint, are given a coat of aluminum 
paint. The dough mixers, dough di- 
viders, rubbish cans, and garbage cans 
are viven one coat of flat white paint 
and one of white enamel. All other 
equipment in each kitchen is given a 
oat of paint in its original color. Steel 
topped ranges are treated to an appli- 
cation of steel wool each dav. We 
never paint the tops of our ranges, but 
do paint the doors and sides. 
\Vood-top work tables are serubbed 


By Helen F. Gregg, Manager 


Schoo! Lunch Department 
Pittsburgh Public Schools 


daily with a root scrub brush and here 


elbow grease plays an important part. 
The steel cook’s and baker’s tables are 
rubbed with steel wool and an abrasive 
until they look like mirrors. 

We have a silver polishing machine 
in the central warehouse and employ a 
woman to run it. All silver is’ ex- 
changed in each lunch room for clean 
silver at regular intervals, and by this 
method we feel that our silver is kept 
clean at a minimum cost. 

A certain amount of discolored china 
is sorted out each day and soaked over- 
night in a strong dishwashing solution 
In most cases, this will remove all stains 
without any extra effort. 

I believe the fallacy that food could 
be contaminated if left in aluminum 
pans has been entirely dispelled. At 
least, our experience has been that 
clean aluminum does not leave any dis- 
tressing effects. 

\ recipe given to me by Mr. B. K. 


Lemon, Manager of the Dining Rooms 
and Cafeteria in the Ford Administra- 
tion Building, Dearborn, Michigan, has 
helped to keep our aluminum brighter, 
with less effort, than any of the nu- 
merous preparations we have tried. This 
recipe, plus a good grade of steel wool 
and plenty of elbow grease, has put a 
polish on our aluminum trays and cook- 
ing utensils that give them the appear- 
ance of being burnished. If aluminum 
becomes discolored, it takes a great deal 
of effort and time to bring it back to its 
original brightness, but once it has had 
the discoloration removed, it is not a 
difficult problem to keep it bright. It 
looked like a hopeless task to get our 
aluminum looking like new, but after 
the women’s efforts began to bear fruit, 
we had no one in our employ who 
would go back to the old idea. Each 
day, every pan is rubbed with steel wool 
and polish, thus keeping the original 
luster to the pans until they are worn 
out. I will share this polish recipe 
gladly with anvone who is interested. 


The lunch room kitch- 
en in the Allegheny 
High School was built 
in 1936, but the shin- 
ing aluminum ware |S 
from the old kitchen 
It reflects the care de- 
scribed in this article 
The range and some 
of the large equip- 
ment is new. 


There are twenty-two 
units in the School 
Lunch Department, 
feeding more than 
twenty thousand chil- 
dren daily. All of the 
standard equipment 's 
of the latest design 
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Shining cleanliness is 


school kitchen by con- 
stant attention to de- 
tail, the application of 
efficient cleansers plus 
plenty of elbow 
grease, and the coop- 


We use enamel ware only for storing 
our refrigerators, 
discard it immediately when it becomes 
Enamel ware that is chipped 
is not only unsightly, but dangerous. 

I have given the matter of daily and 













equipment 


yearly cleaning and care o 
a great deal of thought and considera- 
tion. With the help of my managers, 
I feel that we have worked out a sys- 
tem whereby we attain a maximum of 
cleanliness at a minimum of expense 











\bove, is a new 8-gallon tank dish 


able galvannealed steel, finished in ivory 
and green with black trim 


action sprays, above and below, and a 
Powerful pump with stainless steel im 
Peller which throws 100 gallons of solu 
ton per minute directly onto the table 


anced doors and self-closing rinse valve 
Safety is provided in that there are 


no inside moving 


Equipment News 






Pictured below is a new, compact and 
inexpensive dish washer that can be 
installed in a narrow counter, fountain 
rr work board. It requires a space only 
24 inches wide and is designed so that 
the dishes may enter from either di 
rection and be discharged on the clean 
dish table from the other side Im 
provement in design and construction 
have provided added advantages in low 
yperating costs and increased durability 
The hood is stainless steel. Its greatly 
enlarged tank capacity reduces) com 


pound and water consumption 
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features extreme compact 
















practh al operation, 










machine is driven with 


motor and can be plugged into 





It is sold complet 









Holiday Decorations in the 


ANY of our most important holi- 
M days are days which bring joy 
and anticipation to children. By ob- 
serving these holidays in the cafeteria 
we not only enhance this joy, but we 
make eating more interesting and our 
food more attractive. 

The expense of colorful displays is 
small in comparison to the satisfaction 
brought to the manager through the 
appreciative cries of delight and the 
happy faces of the youngsters. 

There are countless methods of cele- 
brating the year’s festivities; the fol- 
lowing have been used in our ele 
mentary and junior high schools. 


Hallowe'en 


First on the calendar comes Hallow 
e’en—the day of cats, witches, and 
pumpkin faces. A pumpkin house with 
a witch and cauldron nearby is placed 
upon a counter that has been covered 
with orange and black crepe paper. The 
pumpkin house is easily made by cutting 
a door and two small windows from a 
hollow pumpkin, and this may have a 
burning candle within to give a lighted 
effect. The witch is simply constructed 
from two eggplants put together by cut 
ting off a slice in a slanting line from 
one eggplant and fitting it to the othe: 
eggplant by means of a wooden skewer 
in the center of each. The witch will 
stand alone if a slice is cut straight 
from the bottom of the lower eggplant. 
A sweet potato is the head with carved 
features. The top of the sweet potato 


By Betty Kittredge 
Sedgwick School 
West Hartford, Connecticut 


makes the tall hat, wax beans dipped 


in ink make arms, (fastened to the 


body with toothpicks,) and cotton 
makes the hair. The cauldron is half 
a small eggplant hollowed out and 
placed on “logs” of green beans. 

As for the menu, large round sugar 
cookies may be decorated with flat 
chocolate peppermint wafers, and heads 
and tails added with the pastry tube to 
make cats, or large black hats may be 
made in the same manner (for. witch- 
es.) Put a little chocolate frosting in 


School Cafeteria 


the middle of the cookie to hold the 
thin wafer in place and form a body for 
the cat. Then, using the pastry tube, 
add head, ears, tail, paws, and whiskers 
to complete the cookie. (Rich choco- 
late frosting is best for this decorating.) 
A jack-o-lantern salad is formed from 
inverted yellow cling peaches with raisin 
eyes and nose, pimiento mouth, and 
shredded cocoanut hair. For an _at- 
tractive plate this may be served to- 
gether wth a black cat salad prepared 
from a prune body, date head, and 


Easter decorations make a jolly show with bunnies and chickens made from 
gum drops and candy eggs, and a ‘‘pond’’ for the ducks made from a mirror. 


raisin limbs with cream cheese features. 
The dressings for these salads or your 
desserts may be garnished with con- 
trasting black and orange gumdrops or 
nut dainties. One of the favorite Hal- 
lowe’en desserts are individual pump- 
kin pies with the addition of raisins, 
currants, or cream cheese to create fea- 
tures into appropriate “pumpkin faces.” 
Apple cider may be served as an added 
treat with the beverages. 


Thanksgiving 

Another month rolls by and Thanks- 
giving arrives with the customary tur- 
kevs. In many schools, art classes OF 
talented pupils are glad to cooperate 
with the cafeteria director to fashion @ 
huge cardboard turkey artisticall) paint- 
ed, and this may be placed in the center 
of the counter behind a huge bow! of all 
varieties of fruits. Again the cookie 


nav be 


idea used for the first holiday 
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altered to yield a 
turkey by forming 
head, tail, and_ feet 
with pastry tube and 
a wattle from red 
frosting on the same 
patties. For the salad, 
a Horn of Plenty is a 
means of expressing 
festivity. An ice cream 
cone (sugar cone is 
better) forms the horn 
while your favorite 
mixed fruit salad is 
used as a filler. 


Christmas 

Christmas is perhaps 
the gayest of all holi- 
days. This season of- 
fers a chance to dis- 
play many colorful 
scenes, one of which I 
have found to be very 
appealing to the chil- 
dren. A realistic little 
house is easily made 
from ginger cookie 
dough and marshmallow icing. The 
pattern for four walls, roof, chimney, 
and door is cut from stiff cardboard and 
traced on the dough before baking. 
After it has been baked, the structure is 
put together and iced with marshmal- 
low. On the front door a wreath is 
formed from a tiny sprig of evergreen, 
and a red cinnamon candy serves as a 
doorknob. This small cottage is placed 
in the center of a snowbanked counter. 
Cotton batting is a good substitute for 
snow. A tiny path leading to the front 
door is bounded by small colored gum- 
drops, and Santa Claus and his rein- 
deer (purchased from the five and ten 
cent store) are seen driving up to the 
little path. 

Popular animals such as Mickey and 
Minnie Mouse, pigs in their pigpen, ele- 
phants, daschunds, turtles, and penguins 
add color to the picture and are made 
from fruits and candies. These odd 
creatures may be placed in groups in the 
the snow or about a tiny Christmas tree. 






Mickey Mouse 
JUNE, 1938 





€The house is made from cookie dough and marshmallow icing 


a snowbank of cotton batting. 


To make Mickey Mouse—steam a 
large fat prune and stuff it with another 
pitted prune. This makes a_ pliable 
body, easy to shape. To hold in Mick- 
ey’s waist line, tie it with heavy thread 
or thin string. Make the head of a 
whole fig (pulled figs), and cut a long 
curved mouth. The ears will be small 
gumdrops, flattened; small black cur- 
rants form the eyes and tip of nose 
Mickey’s arms and legs are currants 
strung on toothpicks, and his feet are 
flattened gumdrops, while hands with 
fingers may be cut out from flattened 
gumdrops. When the prune body has 
dried, paint on his trousers with white 
frosting, and put on two vest buttons 
which are pieces of brightly colored 
gumdrops. The tail is a long strip ot 
licorice. 

Minnie Mouse is made in almost the 
same way as Mickey, except that she 
has a skirt of lemon peel instead of 
trousers. Scallop the skirt around the 


edge with scissors. Her hat is one 


Minnie Mouse 


Elephant 





round gumdrop on top 
of a flattened one. 

To make pigs in their 
pigpens — put together 
with toothpicks three 
large gumdrops, using 
one as the head and 
two as the body. In the 
same way, join two 
smaller gumdrops to 
form legs and ears. A 
tiny curl of florist wire 
gives a typical tail, and 
cloves are transformed 
into eyes and snout 
The pen is built by put 
ting together with 
toothpicks two hori 
zontal (between two 
vertical ones, ) long, 
fingershaped gumdrops, 
and may be as large as 
you wish, 


Elephants are made 


and is set in 


from large oranges, 

and ears are fashioned 

by cutting round pieces 
with a sharp pointed knife and peeling 
back the skin. Tail and trunk are 
fashioned in the same way, and to hold 
them all in shape very thin pieces of flor 
ists’ wire are slipped under the skin, 
and ears, tail, and trunk bent to de 
sired shape. The legs are long gum 
drops, with small gumdrops for feet 
These are attached to the body with 
toothpicks. Whole cloves serve as eyes, 
and colored toothpicks give a fancy 
touch as tusks. 

These directions may seem rather 
complicated, but they really work out 
very easily, and you will probably find 
yourself inventing other animals onc 
you start to play with the “makings”. | 
have found gum drops and marshmal 
lows are perhaps the most handy can 
dies to use as they can be so readily 
shaped, but many fruits aresalso useful 

Dachshunds are small bananas. Thi 
head is a fig, pinched into shape. Cut 
out a mouth and insert a bit of red 


gumdrop as a tongue. Eves and nose 


Penguin 



























































































Dachshund 


are made of whole cloves. String small 
white raisins on toothpicks as feet and 
tail. Pieces of figs cut like long flop- 
py ears may be attached to the head by 
small pieces of toothpick. 

Turtles are made from a half shell of 
an English walnut placed upon a thin 
slice of gumdrop. With a_ toothpick, 
place a raisin in the gumdrop base as a 
head, and at equal intervals, insert five 
whole cloves for the turtle’s feet. 
(These are excellent as place cards, for 
names can be easily written on the top 
of the shell). 

Penguins—steam large prunes, re- 
move the pits, and stuff them with 
marshmallows. Pinch the top of the 
prune to shape a head. Almonds form 
the feet, and fins are made of pistachio 
nuts. 

To make this festive scene complete, 
a Christmas greeting such as “Merry 
Xmas to All” is written in red icing 
with a pastry tube at the left of the 
house, and the entire snow covered sec- 
tion of the counter is surrounded with 
holly. Christmas sugar cookies in the 
shapes of candles, bells, stars, stockings, 
trees, Santa Claus, wreaths, and church- 
es can be iced with appropriate colors 
and add gaiety to the menu. Red and 
green nut dainties garnishing our favor- 
ite Christmas dessert and the ever pop- 
ular candle salad made with sliced pine- 
apple, cream cheese, green colored 
cocoanut and red cinnamon candies, will 
all add 
wreaths are inexpensive as a decoration 
in the cafeteria itself. 


tasteful color. Evergreen 


St. Valentine’s Day 

After the Christmas holidays, Feb- 
ruary brings St. Valentine’s Day. For 
a counter centerpiece, heart-shaped 
boxes are easy to obtain, and one of 
these may be beautifully frosted with 
marshmallow and “Valentine Greet- 
ings” written on it in red frosting by 
the use of the pastry tube. The dec- 
orated box is then placed on a tray 
and surrounded with lace-paper doilies. 
Tomato aspic or fruit gelatin salads will 
fit in with Dan Cupid’s ideas (if made 
in sheet cake pans.) On February 14th, 
I cut out large hearts from the long 
pans of cake and ice them, some with 
red icing and some with white marsh- 
raallow. Red cinnamon hearts are use- 
ful for garnishing desserts and_ salads. 
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George Washington 
George Washington’s 
Birthday presents the 
next decorative occasion. 
Large red frosted cook- 
ies cut out as hatchets 
bring many exclamations 
of delight from the 
young customers, and a 
few of them are sure to 
ask if there are any of 
those “axes” for sale! George Wash- 
ington cookies in the form of a 
colonial man are also very good. Flag- 
shaped cookies are one of the most 
patriotic and attractive decorations— 
flag shaped sugar cookies with stars of 
silver shot and red, white, and blue 
striped of frosting. Cherry cobbler is 
an excellent dessert and even more ap- 
propriate when a tiny candy hatchet is 
used to garnish the whipped cream. 
Cocktail cherries with their long stems 
give added zest to the salad dressing 
of this day’s menu. 


St. Patrick’s Day 

March 17th brings St. Patrick with 
his shamrocks, pipes, and Irish green 
tinting. On any frosted cake a tiny 
pipe or shamrock of bright green hue 
is easily formed with the pastry tube 
and an appetizing salad is made by stuf- 
fing green peppers with cream cheese, 
pimiento, and a dash of onion juice, and 
slicing the peppers so that the result 
is the shamrock with an added stem 
also of the pepper. Lime and_pine- 
apple gelatine is a tasty dessert for this 
holiday. A counter centerpiece is sim- 
ply constructed from cardboard and 
green crepe paper to resemble a house 
of shamrock while two tiny dolls 
dressed in Irish costumes with bows oi 
green ribbon may be placed in front of 
the house. 


Easter 


As the days of the year roll by, the 
Easter season with its bunnies and eggs 
brings joy to the children. If you have 
ever seen the egg-rolling on the White 
House lawn in Washington, you will 
certainly agree! For Easter cheer, a 
duck-pond centerpiece is made by an in- 
verted medium-sized mirror surrounded 
by green paper grass. On this mirror, 
place small candy ducks made by put- 
ting candy eggs together with tooth- 
picks, use a peanut for a bill, gumdrop 
wings, a slice of gumdrop for a balance 
m the bottom of the larger egg, and 
two dots of chocolate for eyes. In the 
grass around the miniature pond, place 
small nests of jelly-bean eggs and col- 
orful bunnies made by putting together 
with a toothpick a large and small 
candy egg, (setting the large egg on a 
gumdrop base), two slices of marsh- 
mallow pressed on the smaller egg for 
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Turtle 


ears, and marshmallow arms, snips of 
gumdrop for feet and tail, and dabs of 
melted chocolate for eyes and mouth, 
Varied colors make the scene very pic- 
turesque. Near the duck pond an edible 
and colorful bird’s nest pudding can be 
made by forming a nest with lemon 
gelatine and placing in it colored eggs 
made by filling egg shells with many 
colored blanc mange puddings, and 
peeling the eggs after the dessert has 
hardened. To carry out the effect of 
this nest, fluffy gumdrop chicks are es- 
sential. A large inverted gumdrop 
forms the body while a large upright 
gumdrop with the bottom edge pinched 
into a bill serves as a head. Two cloves 
take the position of eyes and small 
gumdrops attached to the body by 
toothpicks give the feet. On the menu 
itself, marshmallow chicks and bunnies 
may be served in the cocoa, or to dress 
up the dessert. An Easter salad is a 
half pear with marshmallow bunny tail, 
blanched almond ears, and cherry nose 
and eyes. 

I have found the planning of these 
holiday decorations well worthwhile, 
for they bring the cafeteria director in 
closer contact with the pupils, lend 
variety to the menu, and create greater 
interest in the cafeteria itself. 


HotipaAy CooKkIEs 


1 Ib. 5 oz. shortening 1 oz. vanilla 


3 Ib. sugar 4 tablespoons baking 

1% cups milk powder 

1 dozen eggs, well 1'4 teaspoons salt 
beaten 44 to 5 Ibs. flour 


Cream the shortening. Add _ sugar 
gradually, and cream with the fat until 
the sugar is dissolved. Add eggs well 
beaten. Sift baking powder and_ salt 
with flour, and add alternately with the 
milk to the sugar mixture. Add flavor- 
ing, mix thoroughly, and chill. Roll 
very thin, cut in fancy shapes, and bake 
at 375 degrees. When cool, ice with 
thin confectioner’s sugar frosting, and 
decorate with the pastry tube or colored 
shot. 


RicH CHOCOLATE FROSTING 


1 Ib. sifted confection- 4 oz. butter 
er’s sugar Y% cup milk 
| 4 


eI 
2 oz. cocoa YZ teaspoon vani!la 


Cream the butter. Add sifted sugar 
and cocoa; mix well. Add milk orad- 
ually; beat thoroughly. Add _ vanilla. 
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The Mending Kit 


By Fannie D, Horn 
South Philadelphia High School for Girls 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


66 AY I please borrow a needle 

and thread?” What a common, 
everyday request made by the faculty 
as well as the students to Home Eco- 
nomics teachers! 

Our department decided that the best 
solution to the problem would be a 
“Mending Kit,” to be put on sale to the 
faculty and students. This project is 
for use in regular class work, 
clothing” 


valuable 
perhaps to parallel 
lessons, as an extra unit for maximum 
work, or as a club project. A kit is not 
only useful, but interesting to make and 


“ 


care of 


a novel inexpensive gift suggestion. 
Incidentally, if the Home Economics 

Department is in need of funds, this is 

an excellent opportunity to swell them. 









































2" 
The Sewing Kit Opened Up 
The reel of thread and the thimble 
actually slip into the little pocket, but 
in the drawing they had to be shown 
on the outside. 


The following materials are used :— 
yd. grosgrain ribbon 2 inches wide 
(2 contrasting colors, each 6 inches 
long) This makes the kit. 

l large safety pin 

2 small safety pins 

6 straight pins 

3 needles (2 sewing No. 7 and 1 darning 
No. 7) 

] thimble 


(celluloid)--color to match 


outside or lining 


> 


%2 yds. black mercerized [ 

_ thread | wound on 

2 yds. white mercerized {cardboard 
thread | spools 


? " 1 . 
«yds. darning thread 
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1 snap—size 00 
Colored thread for 
(color to match outside ribbon) 
$.08 (some of 


purchased 


machine 


Average cost to make 
the materials must be 
wholesale ) 

Sale price—$.15 

By reducing the number of supplies in 
the kit to $.07 worth, we sell these kits 
to the students for $.10, with the con 
tents as follows:— 

1 small safety pin 

2 needles 

4 straight pins 

2 spools of thread (1 
wound with black and white thread) 


darning and 1 


(all other supplies as per first list) 


What Is An Interpreter? 


“A curve in the road and the hillside 

Clear cut against the sky; 

A tall tree tossed by the autumn wind, 

And a white cloud riding high 

Ten men went along that road; 

And all but one passed by. 

He saw the hill, and the tree and the 
cloud 

With an artist’s mind and eye; 

And he put them down on canvas 

For the other nine to buy.” 

Margaret Farrand 


L. 
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Simplified Flat Fell 


Seams 






By Dortha P. Longston 


HE following is described as a 
quicker and easier method of mak 








ing flat fell seams, and is the “disc 
of a former home economics teacher 
Manson, Washington 

Place the two wrong sides of mat 


















rial together (right sides if but one 

stitching is desired on right side of gat 

ment) letting the under side extend 

lg to 3/16 inch beyond the other Turt 

this over the short side and baste 1) 
Then stitch, (2), just off the ra | 

edge, (3). Do not remove basting | 





Open out the material, pulling bot 





from the seam, (4). Fold 
the seam over the raw edges, and, 


sides well out 





witl 





no additional basting, stitch down the 


othe 





side of the seam. 
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And so with home economics. 
you artist 
breadth, and boundless possibilities for 


adding richness to home living and per 






enough to see the 


sonal development and to put your heart 
and mind into an interpretation that will 
others? Not pupils 
clientele you 


awaken only the 


you teach or the serve 
need to know and use the services of 
home economics, but the larger public 
needs to be awakened to the possibilities 

The old definition needs to be revised 
to indicate more clearly the personal and 
social relationships involved, but is still 
thought-provoking: “Home economics is 
the science and the art of bearing, 
clothing and 


rear 
ing, training, feeding, 
housing the human race insofar as 
these problems relate to the home and 
family.” 

People need help in finding the im- 
plications and the applications in the 
physical and social sciences and in the 
They are not informed as to de 


help, 


arts, 


sirable and reliable sources of 


such as our U. S. Bureau of Home Eco 
nomics, the U. S. Bureau of Standards 
and a goodly host of able leaders, re 
writers who are 


search workers, and 


quite accessible. Home economists serve 
as “go-betweens” for the technical 
worker and the homemaker, interpreting 
facts, standards and techniques for 
laily use 

And lest we forget, the interpreter 


must always continue to be a learner. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


PERIOD INFLUENCES IN INTERIOR Deco- 
RATION, by Walter Rendell Storey. 
Harpers, New York. 1937. 211 pp. $3.00 

Whether your interest in interior 
decoration is a professional or an aca- 
demic one you will find much of absorb- 
ing interest in the account Mr. Storey 
has given us of the influences affecting 
the different period styles of furniture 
and furnishings. It is written in an easy 
style and in non-technical language 
which makes it a fine reference book 
for the teacher or homemaker as well 
as the professional interior decorator. 
For example, in discussing the home 
furnishing of Colonial times in America, 
Mr. Storey explains how the living 
cenditions of the times, as well as 
styles and standards abroad, influenced 
styles and types of furniture in use. 
Small houses in New England, for in- 
stance, made compactness in furniture 
essential and we have examples of the 
table chair, and the butterfly table which 
could be closed up and kept in smail 
space. Dining tables were often long 
boards on crude stretchers which could 
be taken down when not in use and 
stored against the wall. Maple and pine 
were most often used in making native 
furniture as it was easy to work with, 
lighter to handle and readily avuilable. 
The “industry, thrift and Spartan sim- 
plicity” that were essential to survival 
in the colonies made a deep impression 
on the decorative art of the day. Puri- 
tan principles were applied to furniture 
and furnishings; there was no time for 
luxury or easy living in colonial New 
England and indeed comfort was looked 
upon as a sin. Very occasionally homes 
were found that approached the Euro 
pean standard of the day and in these 
dark oak was the predominating wood 
for furniture, and hangings and cover- 
ings were rich red, strong deep blue, 
green and yellow. 

The author treats similarly each 
period, tracing the influence of con- 
temporary styles and trends—Georgian, 
French, Spanish, Swedish, Italian, ete. 
There are many beautiful halftone illus 


trations as well as attractive drawings. 


It’s Fun To Cook. by Lucy Mary 
Maltby. The John C. Winston Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1938. 400 pages. $2.00. 

It’s Fun To Cook is a delightful 
story of how a pair of teen-age twins 
learned to cook and love it. They start 
out in a predicament by being forced 
to prepare and serve a dinner to their 
dubious boy cousins without any help 
whatsoever and they knew nothing about 
cooking. How they managed to accom 
plish their aims is told in an interesting 
and chatty way, which is characteristic 
of the whole book. 


Menus, recipes and procedures are 
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all given painlessly with many attrac- 
tive illustrations—some photographs and 


other clever drawings by Ruth King. 


From the beginning episode, the story 
continues with one situation after an- 
other in which the twins learn basic nu- 
trition, how to entertain all manner of 
groups at home and elsewhere, how to 
prepare invalid food, infant food, meals 
on a tray, table setting and service, and 
so on. They also gain experience in 
eating meals on the train, in hotels and 
famous restaurants. 

The book is written for high school 
age children with real-life situations 
presented. It is unique in its treatment 
and should be much appreciated by 
young, would-be homemakers and older 
ones as well. 


FASHION Is Spinacu, by Elizabeth 
Hawes. Random House, New York. 
1938. 337 pages. $2.75. 

Fashion Is Spinach is a book of real 
interest not only to women who are 
engaged or interested in the field of 
fashion, but to every consumer of wear- 
ing apparel—man or woman. Miss 
Hawes knows whereof she speaks and 
she has written a book of adventure 
into every phase of the women’s cloth- 
ing industry, which in itself is one of 
the most important and lucrative indus- 
tries in the United States today. 

The title of the book arouses one’s 
curiosity at the outset. Its meaning, 
as the reader soon learns, is that Miss 
Hawes definitely does not approve of 
that demon “Fashion” which steals the 
real value of what one buys. 

The story begins with the French 
legend “all beautiful clothes are made 
in France and all women want them,” 
and tells in terms of Miss Hawes’ own 
experiences, what she learned of the 
ways in which clothes are designed, 
made and sold in Paris, in particular to 
American buyers, and she learned a 
great deal during the three years she 
worked there as a sketcher, stylist, re- 
porter, and designer! 

The second half of the book deals 
with the clothing business in America, 
Miss Hawes’ own made-to-order dress 
shop in particular. She makes a plea 
for recognition of good American de- 
signers who have challenged the style 
supremacy of Paris. Miss Hawes her- 
self is a leader among American design- 
ers, arriving there after great struggle. 

Her contribution to the book’s readers 
is the true picture of what women’s 
craze for “fashion” has done to the 
clothing industry in the U. S. She 
suggests a remedy—a loyalty to  stvle 
only and, if possible, the purchase of 
made to order clothes for compiete sat 
isfaction. She also makes a plea for 
wearable and durable’ merchandise, 
which every consumer wants, but does 
not get at the present time 


It is a fascinating book written jn 
fiery style, and whether you agree with 
everything said or not, you will find it 
difficult to put down. 


FOUNDATIONS OF NUTRITION, 3rd ed, 
Mary Swartz Rose. The Macmillan 
Company, 1938. Pp. 625. Price $3.50, 

This book is so well known that to 
announce the publication of a third edi- 
tion would seem to be all that is neces- 
sary. The author says that “This book 
is written for those who wish to live 
more intelligently.” In this third edi- 
tion, the original plan has been fol- 
lowed, namely, to present the funda- 
mentals of nutrition for children from 
infancy to adolescence, and for adults 
in terms that can be understood by a 
person of intelligence with or without 
scientific training. The revised text pre- 
sents the many additions to our knowl- 
edge of nutrition since the second edi- 
tion was published five years ago. 

Each essential food factor is dis- 
cussed in detail. The requirement for 
each in good nutrition and the effects 
of a shortage or surplus is given to- 
gether with its chief characteristics and 
functions. 

The chapters on those much talked 
about and relatively little-known ele- 
ments—minerals and vitamins—are in- 
formative and entertaining reading, ap- 
proximately 170 pages are devoted to 
vitamins. 

Reading references at the end of each 
chapter, many illustrations and_ table 


supplement the text. 
Lutu G. Graves. 
3USINESS OpporTUNITIES For THI 
Home Economist. New jobs in Con- 
sumer Service. A study made by the 
Institute of Women’s Professional Re- 
lations under the direction of Charles 
Woodhouse. McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., New York. $2.50. 

Along with new trends in living to- 
day comes a new trend in the field of 
Home Economics—that of Consumer 
Service, which is creating an increasing 
demand for Home Economics trained 
persons. It is to interest Home Econ- 
omists—to make them aware of this 
demand and to give information con- 
cerning all angles of Consumer Service 
that the book has been written. It is 
particularly helpful to students and 
should be found on the Vocational 
Guidance shelves in all schools. 

Mr. Woodhouse, the director of the 
study which was instigated by the In- 
stitute of Women’s Professional Rela- 
tions, has organized a wealth and ma- 
terial contributed and approved by lead- 
ers in each branch of Business Home 
Economics. There is definite informa- 
tion on the wide variety of jobs in the 
field, and each type is discussed thor- 

) 


(Continued on page 272) 
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Royal never leaves a 
Baking-Powder Taste 


Made with Cream of Tartar — 

a pure fruit product—Royal 

assures delicious flavor in all 
baked foods 


LIGHT TOUCH and careful handling will 

assure you a tender shortcake. But no skill 
can cover up an inferior flavor. In this aristocrat 
of the biscuit family, the slightest trace of baking- 
powder taste is sharply noticeable. 

Why take chances when there is a certain way 
to assure a sweet, delicate flavor? Use a Cream 
of Tartar baking powder—Royal—and you need 
never worry about baking-powder taste. Cream 
of Tartar is a natural fruit product. It comes 
from luscious, ripe grapes. You can depend on 
it for perfect flavor—every time. 


REMEMBER, Royal is the on/y nationally known 
baking powder that contains Cream of Tartar. 
You won’t risk failure in classroom demonstra- 
tions if you use only Royal. And impress upon 


your pupils that this pure, dependable Cream of 


Tartar baking powder is essential for fine home 
baking. 
JUNE, 1938 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention Practical Home Economics 


Shortcake for a 
family of 8...yet only 
12¢ worth of Royal 


Here’s a graphic way to strengthen your 
next lesson on shortcake: 

Figure the approximate costs of the 
flour, milk, egg and butter. Have your 
pupils compare the total with the small 
cost of the baking powder needed. It ac- 
tually takes only 1'4¢ worth of Royal 
Baking Powder to make shortcake for 8 
people—surely a trifling sum to insure 
perfect flavor and delicate lightness— 
every time. 

When the best baking powder costs so 
little, it is poor economy to bother with 
cheap, doubtful brands. 











ROYAL is the only 
nationally known 
baking powder made 
with Cream of Tartar 
—a pure fruit product 
from luscious, juices 
heavy grapes. 


FREE! ROYAL COOK BOOK 
Invaluable to teachers. Basic recipes, rules for fine cake- 
making, hints on handling doughs. Practical for class- 
room work. Mail coupon. 
ROYAL BAKING POWDER, Product of Standard Brands Incor- 
porated, 691 Washington Street, New York, Dept. 606. 

Please send free Royal Cook Books for class use. 
Name 
Address 


City State 


School 


Copyright, 1938, by Standard Brands Incorporated 
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Meetings 


Department of Home Economics N. E. A. 
June 27-29. 


| ie annual meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Home Economics, Na- 
tional Education Association, wall be 
held this year in New York City. Head- 
quarters will be the Pennsylvania Hotel. 
\lthough the regular department mect- 
ings do not start until Monday, June 
27th, a tea will be given from four to 
six o'clock on Sunday, June 26th, by the 
Association of Homemaking Teachers of 
New York City Schools and the New 
York State Home Economics 


\ssocia- 


FOR THOSE 


casions. 


drinks. 
shortening. 


ening is needed . . 
little. 


classes. 


Baking Temperature : 


cup sugar 
4.58 
teaspoon salt 3. Sift’ flour, 
ing powder 
, eggs 
teaspoon vanilla i 
cups flour cake pans 
Se 
teaspoons baking o>. Sel in a 


powder 





Y cup Crisco 1, Cream sugar, 
» 


Add vanilla. 


the required time 
6. Remove from 
cup milk cooler, Lee and decorate as desired 


PROCTER & GAMBLE, Home Economies 


tion at the American Women’s Associa- 
tion Club House. All members and visit- 
ing home economists are invited. 

If you plan to attend this tea, please 
notify Miss Margaret Kingsley, Good 
Housekeeping Institute, Eighth Avenue 
and Fifty-seventh Street, New York 
City. 

Members are also invited to attend the 
luncheon given by Department of Sec- 
ondary Education, Tuesday, June 28th, 
at 12:30 P.M., at the Essex House. 
Price $1.50. The Department of Textile 
\rts, New York City High Schools, will 
present a fashion show. Make reserva- 
tions by June 15th, to Dr. Elizabeth 


EASY-TO-MAKE @ ot 
Up ARES 


SPECIAL 


Bune, with its commencements., receptions, farewell parties to 
the Seniors, and countless other social events, is just around the 
corner. That usually means extra work for Cookery departments 

planning simple, cooling refreshments for these special oc- 


OCCASIONS 


And what could be more suitable for such occasions than gaily 
decorated cup cakes? They are the perfect complement to cooling 


But, of course, cup cakes must be especially tasty and attractive 
for these special occasions. And they will be, if you make them 
with new super-creamed Crisco, now the creamiest vegetable 


Youll find cakes easier to make with the new super-creamed 
Crisco. In as little as 30 seconds, you can whisk together your 
sugar, shortening and eggs. No preliminary creaming of the short- 
no tiresome adding of the sugar, little by 


Try Crisco. You'll find it the perfect shortening for your Cookery 


CUP CAKES 
375°F. Time: 25 to 30 min. Yield 14 to 2 doz. cup cakes. 


Crisco, salt and eggs 


measure, and sift) with bak- 
alternately with the milk 
to the first mixture, beating until smooth 


. Put into Criseoed and lightly floured eup 
preheated oven and bake for 


pans and set on cake 


Dept., lvorydale, Ohio 





If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention 


Scanlon, James Monroe High School, 
1300 Boynton Avenue, New York City, 

Informal talks on Personal Appear- 
ance and Good Grooming will be given 
by Mlle. Mala Rubinstein, in the Little 
Theatre at the Helena Rubinstein Salon, 
715. Fifth Avenue, Monday, June 27th, 
at 4:45 P.M. 


the meetings. 


Tickets will be given at 


Arrangements will be made for groups 
to dine at foreign or unusual restau- 
rants. Sign at the desk at meetings. 
The chairman is Gladys Curry, School 
of Education, New York University. 

An exhibit of the work done in the 
Homemaking Department of the New 
York City schools will be held at the 
Washington Irving High School through 
June 29th. 

The local chairmen are Martha West- 
fall, Director of Division of Homemak- 
ing, and Mary E. Magrane, Director of 
Division of Sewing, Public Schools, New 
York City. 

The program chairman is Dorothy S. 
Day, School of Education, New York 
University, New York City. 


Program 
In Cooperation with the Department of 
Secondary Education 


Monday, June 27, 3:00 p.m 
American Museum of Natural History 
Presiding: Dorothy S. Day, School of 

Education, New York University, New 
York, N. Y. 
READJUSTMENTS IN THE ‘TEACHING OF 
Home Economics 10 Meret THE NEEDS 
or  BritttAnt, NoNn-ACADEMIC, AND 
OrHeER GROUPS. 


Home EcoNoMIcs FOR THE HANDI- 
CAPPED PUPIL 
Elise Martens, Senior Specialist in 
the Education of Exceptional Chil- 
dren, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 
Wart Type or Home Economics PRo- 
GRAM WovuLtp ATTRACT THE BRILLIANT 
STUDEN1 
Mabel Ewing, Supervisor of Home 
Economics, Swarthmore, Pennsylva- 
nia, 
DIscUSSION: 
Boletha  Frojen, State Supervisor 
Home Economics Education, ‘Talla- 
hassee, Florida. 
Grace Cowles, Montclair High School, 
Montclair, New Jersey. 
Florine Vatter, Withrow High School, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mary Faulkner, Supervisor Home 
Economics, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Tuesday, June 28, 2:00 p.m 
Hotel Pennsylvania 
Presiding: Treva Kauffman, Supervisor, 
Home Education, State 
Education Department, Albany, N. Y: 


Economics 


THe Kote or Home Economics IN 
EFFECTIVE CITIZENSH?: 
Various AGE LEVELS. 


VELOVPING 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Klizabeth Du Bois Bache, Home 
Economics Education, New Ro 


chelle, New York. 
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Presiding: 


SECONDARY SCHOOL 
Pliny Powers, Superintendent of 
Schools, Youngstown, Ohio. 

VocATIONAL SCHOOL 

Edna Farnsworth, Principal, Brook- 


lvn High School for Homemaking, | 


Brooklyn, New York. 


Aputt EpucaTION IN PusLic SCHOOLS 


Gertrude E. Sinclair, Local Super- | 


visor, Adult Homemaking, Wayne 
University, Detroit, Michigan. 


DiscusSION LEADERS: 


Helen Tryon, Home Economics Edu- 
cation, New Rochelle, New York. 


Irene Meves, Benjamin Franklin Jun- 


ior High School, Yonkers, New York. 
\nita Niebanck, Dean of Girls, Dick- 
inson High School, Jersey City, New 
Jersey. 
Blanche Haddow, Assistant Director, 
Division of Homemaking, Public 
Schools, New York City, New York. 
Caroline Nourse, Principal, 
\. Edison Vocational School, Eliza- 
beth, New Jersey. 

Wednesday, June 29, 2:00 p.m. 
Hotel Pennsylvania 

Leila Bunce Smith, past 
president, Department of Supervisors 
and Teachers of Home Economics, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF HOME ECONOMICS 


10 EFFECTIVE CITIZENSHIP. 


Tue RELATION OF Nutrition 1oO Optt- 
MUM HEALTH 


Henry C. Sherman, Mitchell Pro- | 


fessor of Chemistry, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City. 
(A contribution from the School 


Nutrition Section of the Division of | 
Health, American Association for | 


Health, Recreation and Physical 


Education.) 


Tue Home EcoNoMist IN CONSUMER 


SERVICE 


Chose Going Woodhouse, Director, 
Institute of Women’s Professional 
Relations, and Professor of Eco- | 


nomics, Connecticut College, New 
London, Connecticut. 


EDUCATION FOR FAMILY LiviNnG 


\. L. Threlkeld, Superintendent of 


Schools, Montclair, New Jersey. 


CONSUMER PURCHASING AS  WorLI 


BUILDING 
Benjamin Andrews, 


BUSINESS MEETING 


Dinner, 6:00 p.m. Hotel Pennsylvania 


ee | ~ 9° ° ° 
Presiding; Freda A. Winning, President, 


Department of Supervisors and Teach 


ers ot Home Economies, 


Education Association, 


Home Economics Association 
the thirty-first annual meeting of the 


American 


\merican Home Economics Associatior 
will be held at Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
June 28 July 1, 1938. An excellent pro 
gram is in preparation and time will be 
allowed for recreation as well as learn 


ino! . ° 
ing: A large attendance is expected and | 


members are being urged to make hote 
reservations early 


JUNE, 1938 
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“Warm Weather Meals for 2 
or 4 or 6” is a carefully selected 
collection of tested recipes—illus- 
| trated with photographs and made 


| 
more helpful with explanatory notes All food made with 


and balanced menus— which demon- 


| ee i 
| strates how appetizing and delicious 
| 
food can be made more wholesome 


nary milk 
; ; 


and, at the same time, cost less with 


Irradiated Pet Milk. 


Pet 


less butter and fewer eggs can be 
used by following Pet Milk recipes 
and using Irradiated Pet Milk. Sev 
eral of them demonstrate that Pet 
Milk can be most successfully used in 
place of cream and whipping cream 
Milk 
contains extra vitamin D because all 
Pet Milk is irradiated. Irradiated Pet 
Milk costs less generally than ordi 
much less than cream 


Hear Mary Lee Taylor's radio demon- 


Professor of | 
Economies, Teachers College, Co- 


lumbia University, New York, N. Y. 


| 
} 


Some of the recipes show how an 


extra amount of the much-needed 


stration of delicious, appetizing food 
that costs less— all through the sum 
mer over C. B.S. every Tuesday and 


Thursday morning. Your newspaper 


National 


“quart of milk a day” can be includ- 


ed in the diet. Others illustrate how lists exact time. 











Louis, Missouri 


| PET MILK COMPANY, 1447f Arcade Building, Sc. 
| 








lease se , f charge Cm 

: Please end me, free ° ge, . PET bib) 
“Warm Weather Meals for 2 or 4 or 6 (2 | 

d MIL! ate 

. | Teaching Grade < 

| Name tddress 
l = 
City State 


Fill in completely. Offer limited to residents 


to cut coupons, copy them and mention Practical Home Economics 
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A Home Economics Program 
for Rural Schools 
(Continued from page 245) 

Aunt Dinah’s Quilting Party. That 
was the night your grandfather pro- 
I was wearing a new 
Your grandfather 


posed to me. 
gown that night. 
escorted me home. 
Music by 
Home.” 


Chorus: “Seeing Nellie 
PANTOMIME: 
Several girls dressed in old fashioned 
coats, hats and fascinators march in 
the door at the left, across the stage 
and exit through the center door 
each waving a kerchief held high over 


the head as they go out the door. One 
man in old fashioned clothes pops 
out at the last minute to “See Nellie” 
home. These girls should look as 
They 
should practice timing their little drill 


“old maidish” as_ possible. 


so that one verse and the chorus 

of the song end at the same time. 
GRANDMA: 

After he proposed, my mother made 

this “Double Wedding Ring Quilt” 

for my hope chest. 


Music: Orchestra’ plays Lohengrin’s 
“Wedding March” very softly. 
PANTOMIME: 
Several old fashioned wedding dresses 


may be displayed here, the girls walk- 








“You cannot clean the well by painting the 
pump. Cleanliness and purity and sturdiness 
come from right doing. Deception always fails.” 
—JAMES KNOX POLK 

11th President of the 
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VERY step in the manufacture of Edelweiss French Dressing 
: and Mayonnaise is taken with precise care. right in our own 


Sunshine Kitchens. Every gallon must be exactly the same. 


Every material used must meet the exacting Sexton test of quality 


No wonder these dressings have earned such great public acceptance— 


and are well within your food cost. The flavor is delicious. You will 


like their smooth consistenev. 





Write Today for th. 

Sexton Special 

Merchandise Styled to 
four Needs 





JOHN SEXTON & CO., CHICAGO—BROOKLY \ 





WN 


Od. S. & Co., June, 1938 


QUALITY 
FOODS 























If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention 





ing in slowly using the lock step 
which is used at weddings. If it is 
possible to secure the entire wedding 
outfit, the whole wedding may be 
pantomimed. We found several wed- 
ding dresses of different periods so 
used them as indicated above, begin- 
ning with the most ancient and end- 
ing with the more modern ones. 


GRANDMA: 


It was about this time that bicycles ' 


were in vogue. This piece in this 
quilt was made from the dress | 
wore on my honeymoon. (Displays 
an old-fashioned “Crazy Quilt” made 
of pieces of wool.) I can just see 
us yet on that bicycle, your grand- 
father and I on our _ honeymoon. 
(Cocks head to one side and keeps 
step as the bicycle comes in view.) 
| Music by Chorus: “Bicycle Built for 
Two.” 
PANTOMIME: 
A boy and a girl dressed in costumes 
which were worn about this period 
come riding across the stage on a bi- 
cycle built for two. (This was rent- 
ed from a local bicycle shop.) The 
girl can wear a costume with panta- 
lettes and if the boy can find some 
long red underwear which shows after 
his pants are fastened with guards, 
it will add to the amusement of the 
audience. The boy should nod his 
stiff hat frequently, ask the lady to 
marry him and if possible rescue the 
lady as they both lose their balance 
The lady should act 
very bashful and embarrassed. 


and topple off. 


GRANDMA: 
Here is the old coverlet I helped my 
mother make in 1856. It is made of 
both wool and flax which we raised 
on our farm. My mother carded the 
wool and spun it. We wove it during 
those long winter evenings. See, 
here is the date woven in the cor- 
ner and this is an old Paisley shawl 
I used to wrap around the _ babies. 
I saw this in a window in New 
York when we were on our wed- 
ding trip. I admired it so much 
that Jim bought it for me. 
Music by Chorus: “Sidewalks of New 
York.” 


PANTOMIME: 
At this point all the old costumes 
may be displayed whether they are 
of the same period or not. The stage 
should be filled with people strolling 
by two’s and three’s in both direc- 
tions and passing. They should enter 
and exit from both sides and_ the 
A few grotesque cos- 
tumes will add to this part. Old 
parasols, old fashioned perambulators 


middle door. 


with the lace trimmed parasols may 
be used. Grandma disappears during 
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this scene so that she may reappear 
at the end of the display of modern 
clothes. 
LittLE GIRLS: 

Look, there are some modern girls 
peeking in our attic. 


Music: Orchestra playing “Blue Danube 
Waltz” softly. 


PANTOMIME: 

Girls dressed in modern clothes which 
they have made in class and illustrat- 
ing right principles of dress. These 
should be grouped, all sports clothes, 
all cotton dresses together, and eve- 
ning clothes last. Grandma should 
appear at the very last. If possible, 
have at least one of the little girls 
dressed in a nifty shorts outfit doing 
acrobatic stunts in order to bring out 
the contrast in the clothes of the 
present day girl compared to the old 
fashioned girl. 


Reaper, on the left: 
And now dear friends, our evening 
would not be complete if you did not 
see a few of the finished garments 
made in the clothing classes of today. 
Stylists tell us we are reverting to 
the old time styles so now you may 
compare with your own eyes the 
similarity in lines. And they tell us 
that long underwear, high shoes, and 
ear muffs are actually being sold in 
quantity this winter to the girls of 
today. The “old girls” were beautiful 
with their wasp-like waists and _ pale, 
wistful faces but do you think their 
beauty approached the healthful beauty 
of our girls of today who are unre- 
stricted in their simple hygienic 
clothing? And now will you note, 
here is grandma at the end of the 
procession dressed in a jaunty sports 
attire and looking 50 years younger. 


Music by Chorus: “In the Good Old 
Summertime.” 


PANTOMIME: 
Grand review of all who have taken 
part in the pageant, modern and old 
fashioned. All join in singing this 
last song and smile and nod happily to 


one another. 


CURTAIN 


The ending which we planned for 
this pageant we were unable to carry 
out. The suggestion might be used 
in another locality. Instead of the last 
song, it was suggested we use “Good 
Night Ladies” and have the characters 
both boys and girls dressed in old fash- 
ioned night shirts, night gowns and 
night caps. 





——— 
_Author’s note: The idea of the Quilt Show 
Was suggested by an article in the Country 


Gentleman, Nov., 1933. The script and plan 
are entirely different as well as_ selection of 
quilts and songs. Idea of having quilts in a 
trunk, however, and using songs to illustrate 
is the same as this article. 
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Summer Courses in 
Consumer Education 


Bowling Green College, Bowling 
Green, Kentucky, is offering in the 
College of Commerce, this summer, 
three short courses in consumer educa- 


tion, given by Dr. Kk. B. Haas. 


1. Consumer Economics is a study of 


the consumer in the market place. 


considers the “demand” part of value 
and the intelligent spending of money. 

2. Buying and Testing Goods and 
Services is a course in evaluation of the 
quantity, quality, utility, value and util- 
ity per unit of expenditure of commodi- 
ties and services in common demand 
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—— recipe ...a taste and 
“From Contented 
Cows texture that you've 


never met before. Carnation Milk, 
as usual, adds creamy smoothness 
and richness. .. . Try it—and send 
for the Carnation Cook Book—a 
| big, beautiful book, full of pleasant 


| surprises. Use the coupon. 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention Practical Home Economics 
y p ’ P) 


The topics include quality buying and 
testing of beauty preparations, drugs, 
and patent medicines, quackeries and 
frauds, clothing and fabrics, commercial 
food, shelter, refrigerators, radios, autos 
and accessories, insurance investing and 


analysis of the financial statement. 


3. Business Purchasing takes in the 
buying function from the viewpoint of 
the business man and the industrial pur 
chasing agent. Business and _ industrial 
methods are compared with those of 
the householder. Emphasis is placed on 
buying techniques, knowledge of com 
modities and services, sources of infor 
mation and commodity testing. 
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Carnation Company 

702C Gas Light Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis 

Please find enclosed 15c in (coin) (stamps) to cover cost 
and postage, for the de luxe Carnation Cook Book 
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The application of 


TALON 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. TALON, Inc. 


SLIDE FASTENERS 


should dominate your 


Fall Sewing 


Projects 


WE invite you to discuss 





your plans with our Sewing 





Expert at the National Home 





Economic Convention June 


28th to July Ist, Pittsburgh. 





CHILD “SELF HELP” PLAN 


Write us for details of 
our “Self Help” Ward- 


robe for young children. 


Educational Dept. 
DRITZ-TRAUM CO., INC. 


Distributors of Packaged TALON Fasteners 
11-15 E. 26th St, New York, N. Y. 











THE EVELYN TOBEY 


ILLUSTRATED FASHION SERVICE 


for Sewing Classes and Home Sewers 


How to make your own wardrobe... 
Old clothes into new. A priceless 
illustrated guide in styling, color co 


ordinating and ensemble planning, in 
cludes at least three patterns monthly. 


$3.00 a year — 2 years $5.00 


SAMPLE COPY... 30c 


1775 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Home Economics at Drexel 
Institute 


(Continued from page 239) 


philosophy of education at Drexel from 
its inception. The first graduates re- 
ceived practice teaching experience with 
adult and children’s classes in settle- 
ment houses and special schools. Rec- 
ords show that one of the early gradu- 
ates was sent to Johns Hopkins Hos- 
pital for two weeks’ experience in mak- 
ing milk formulae for babies. This 
theory has been amplified today into the 
well organized cooperative courses in 
Drexel’s School of Engineering. The 
School of Home Economics makes use 
of this philosophy in requiring all stu- 
dents to have at least three months’ ex- 
perience in some position before the 
senior year and by making use of the 
many opportunities for observation and 
experience with life situations provided 
by a city environment. 

The Drexel Home Economics student 
of today takes a general course for the 
first two years and then may elect one 
of five majors: Applied Arts, Institu- 
tional Administration, Teacher Training, 
Textile Economics, or General Home 
Economics. The choice of a major by 
a student follows a series of vocational 
conferences at which discussions of the 
professional opportunities and responsi- 
bilities of the jobs available to gradu- 
ites of each major are set forth by 
specialists on Drexel’s faculty and by 
representatives from the professional 
and business world. 

The dietitian in training at Drexel 
comes constantly in contact with inter- 
esting learning experiences through ob- 
servation in the city hospitals, tea 
rooms, cafeterias, markets and other or- 
ganizations. In conjunction with courses 
in Institutional Management, Account- 
ing, Marketing and Equipment the stu- 
dent works closely with actual situations 
in the cafeteria, grill, faculty clubs, and 
dormitories of the Institute. The girls 
study the application of these theories 
through 


in field secured 


three months’ employment in a position 


experience 


where they work under the supervision 
of a well trained dietitian. 

Students in the Applied Arts and 
Textile Economics majors find a city 
environment ideal for contact with 


actual situations. The well known 
Drexel art collections provide unusual 
materials for use in art appreciation, de- 
sign, color and the history of costume 
courses. Philadelphia is noted for its 
art collections, museums, industrial and 
commercial plants which serve as_ lab- 
oratories filled with rich experiences for 
these students. The young women also 
have three months’ employment in com- 
preceding the 


mercial organizations 


work of the senior year. 


The group of students to becom 
teachers finds in Philadelphia all types 
of schools wherein they can secure yalu- 
able laboratory work. 
Drexel do their 


Young women at 
practice — teaching 
through a six weeks’ assignment to full 
time work in one of three teaching cen- 
ters. Entire responsibility for class 
room and laboratory management fol- 
lows directed observations. These girls 
have the opportunity to be a part of 
the daily life of the school—attending 
and participating in assembly programs, 
parents’ meetings, faculty discussions, 
and community activities. 

The family problem area of home 
making education forms the funda- 
mental basis of the Drexel curriculum 
Valuable case studies are afforded by 
experiences arising in the nursery 
school, parents’ meetings, practice teach- 
ing situations, home projects, home vis- 
its, nutritional and budget consultation 
work, and home management house ac- 
tivities. 

Graduates of Drexel Institute of 
Technology, as all other Home Eco- 
nomics graduates, find a ready market 
for their services. Wherever home 
consumption and family problems are 
involved, there one finds the Drexel 
work. Drexel’s 


research 


Home Economist at 


curriculum revision 
program is attempting to find some an- 
swers to the many vexing problems of 
education in this field. The task of 
helping young people secure the desir- 
able type of education and experience 
which will make them capable of filling 
these varied positions is a difficult one 
research 


present 


Drexel’s present curriculum 
program is attempting to answer some 
of the many vexing problems of educa- 
tion in the Home Economics field. It 
is hoped that through this questioning 
attitude the pioneering spirit of Drexel 
founders will continue and the college 
will maintain its place in the foreground 
in Home Economics education. 


Home Economics Extension 
at Penn State 


(Continued from page 243) 


plays were presented in a dramatic con- 
test at the State Farm Show at Harris- 
burg. Seven women’s camps will be held 
this summer with fifteen counties paf- 
ticipating. A committee of the women 
plans with the extension worker the ac- 
tivities of the camp. They furnish part 
of the entertainment and a_ surprising 
amount of talent is developed. The 
women thoroughly enjoy the opportunity 
for such a complete change of daily 
routine and the camps promise to he i 
creasingly popular. 

Thus extension work in home ¢c0- 
nomics offers to all rural women 1! 
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Pennsylvania not only an opportunity to 
acquire knowledge and develop skills but 
also an opportunity to develop judg- 
ment and appreciation and perhaps most 
important, an opportunity to develop 
leadership. 

For women who cannot attend ex- 
tension groups, correspondence courses 
are offered in the various phases of 
homemaking ; 556 women were enrolled 
last year. 

The county representatives also con- 
duct 4-H club work—home economics 
and agricultural activities for rural girls 
and boys 10 to 20 years of age. In the 
last five years enrollments in club work 
have increased from 9,000 to approxi- 
mately 19,000. Surveys show that on 
the average there is a boy or girl ot 
4-H club age for every farm. Present 
enrollment approximates one boy or girl 
for every 10 farms in the state. 

In addition to such projects as mak- 
ing a school outfit or preparing and 
serving meals for the family or making 
her own room more attractive, every 
girl checks on her food and_ health 
habits, on her personal appearance 
through good grooming and posture dis- 
cussions, and strives to show definite 
improvement before the club year ends. 
Each club elects officers, including a 
song leader and a game leader, and 
proper parlimentary procedure is follow- 
ed in the conducting of the club meet- 
ing, giving the girls training which will 
be helpful as they take their places in 
the affairs of the adult world. Recrea- 
tion forms a part of every meeting, for 
the ability of the girl to work and play 
harmoniously with her fellow mates is 
recognized as being as important to her 
usefulness and happiness in life as is 
the skills she is learning. 

Fifty-one counties participate in 4-H 
club camps and 1500 boys and_ girls 
attend 4-H Club Week each vear at 
State College. Opening the week there 
is a two-day leadership training school 
for advanced members, together with 
adult local leaders of club groups. Re- 
cently some 800 senior extension clubs 
have been organized to meet needs of 
tural young people just reaching or past 
the maximum club age of 20. 


Resident Instruction at 
Penn State 


Continued from page 242) 


year they will leave the campus for a 
half semester and devote that time to 
observation and student teaching in a 
public school of the State. Six weeks of 
Practical experience in some phase of in- 
Stitutional work in an approved institu- 
tion is required in the summer between 
junior and senior vears of students in 
institutional administration work. 

In addition to the students who are 
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enrolled in the four year course in 
Home Economics, those in other cur- 
ricula take elective or required courses 
in home economics. Many of these are 
men. For many years a course designed 
for men students who serve as fra- 
ternity caterers has been most popular. 
Some men, chiefly pre-medical students 
enroll in nutrition courses. Both men 
and women take unit courses in food 
preparation and service, and in camp 
cookery. All freshmen and sophomore 
women enrolled in the lower division of 
the Schools of Liberal Arts and Edu- 
cation are required to take some work 
in home economics. The courses plan- 


ned for them are on selection of food, 
clothing, and furnishings. 
Some first aid and home nursing is also 
included. 

Summer work is by no means the least 
important phase of the department’s ac- 
tivities. Steadily increasing numbers are 
particularly 


household 


enrolling each summer, 
teachers who wish to improve them- 
selves in their field of service. 
Graduate work in home economics is 
becoming of increasing importance in 
the department with Mrs. Pauline 
3eery Mack as Director of Research 
She has quarters in the Textile Chem- 
(Turn to next page) 











Brought 
Up to 
Date! 


Send for free copy 


You are invited to send for a free copy of this new 
edition of Household’s Better Buymanship vol- 
ume, “‘Poultry, Eggs and Fish.’’ Revised from 
cover to cover, this booklet contains the latest 
information on these products which make up 
such an important part of the family food budget 

New material in this new edition includes 
additional data on quick frozen birds, a ‘‘frozen 
poultry calendar’’ which tabulates the best sea- 
sons for 13 kinds of poultry, a table comparing the 
percentages of raw edible meat to dressed weights, 
new information on egg marketing and the care 
of eggs in the home, on frozen and on dried eggs 


Series kept up-to-date 


To the section on fish has been added consider- 
able data on quick freezing. New material has also 
been included in the discussion of food values 


Other volumes in the Better Buymanship series are 


Household’s “Poultry, Eggs and Fish” 
Better Buymanship Book 

















Contains 
a wealth of 


new info rmation 


now undergoing revision and will be announced 
later. Every effort is made to keep each booklet 
abreast of the latest developments—a practical di- 
gest of all that is new and reliable on the subject. 


Mail coupon now 
If you are not acquainted with the Better Buv- 
manship booklets, this volume will introduce vou 
to the series. If vou already own the series, we 
suggest vou make sure that vou have the latest 
edition. The coupon below will bring you “Poul 
trv, Eggs and Fish"’ and a list of all the other 


titles in the series without obligation 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 


CORPORATION and subsidiaries 
Headquarters: 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
“Doctor of Family Finances” 


...one of America’s leading family finance organizations 
with 233 branches in 150 cities 





Research Department PHE-F, Household Finance Corporation, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


Please send me without obligation a copy of the new revised edition of the Better Buymanship booklet, “I 
Egys and Fish.”’ Also a list of the other titles in your Library of Consumer Education 

Nam Address 

City Stat 
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A 

FIRST BOOK 
IN 

HOME 
ECONOMICS 


By FRIEND and SHULTZ 


This highly-praised book offers a 
systematic, ell-balanced, gen- 
eral course in home economics, 
constructed on the basis of a care- 
ful check against state and city 
courses of study for Grades 7, 8, 
and 9, and designed to develop in 
the student broad attitudes and con- 
cepts that are important and neces- 
sary in social adjustment. It pre- 
sents in one volume, with some re- 
vision and abridgment, most of the 
basic content contained in the 
same authors’ popular _three-vol- 
ume series Junior Home Economics, 
dealing with living in the home, 
food, and clothing. It includes a 
considerable amount of new ma- 
terial. This book prepares the stu- 
dent to participate more fully, more 
intelligently, and with greater en- 
joyment in the life of the home, and 
to deal effectively with the prob- 
lems of dress, personal appear- 
ances, money, and the use of 
leisure time. 


Price $1.68 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO. 
35 West 32nd St., New York 
2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 














THE BOOK OF FESTIVALS 


Dorothy Gladys Spicer 


A source book on the festivals of 
thirty-five nationalities ideas 
for pageants and displays . . . the 
folklore of foods and household 
arts . festival literature. 


$3.00 


THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 





istry Building which is situated nearby. 
Some space in the Home Economics 
Building is also used for research equip- 
ment. 
have 


Most of the investigations which 
been carried on can be classified 
nutritional studies, textile and 
chemistry investigations, 


under 
textile nursery 
schools and child development problems, 
and studies in Home Economics Educa- 
tion dealing with methods of 
tion. 


instruc- 


Findings of interest have been made 
in the dietary habits of families, pre- 
school and public school children in con- 
with their nutritional status. 
work with the public school 
the effect on the nutritional 
status of feeding vitamin, mineral and 
protein concentrates was also studied. 
This research was made 
through the cooperation of 


nection 
In the 
children, 


possible 
the Penn- 
sylvania Department of Health. 

Some of the lines investigated in the 
textile studies are—properties of tex- 
tile fabrics, chiefly of silk as they affect 
wear; consumer 
relation to textiles; ability of consumers 
textiles ; for discard- 
garments; 


purchasing habits in 


to judge 
ing 


reasons 
textile and detergency 
studies. 

In the child development field, investi- 
gations been determine 
problems presented to their parents by 
children from two to four years, effect 
school training on develop- 
ment, high school 
girls. In the studies, con- 
sideration has been given to evaluating 
methods of teaching personal grooming, 
evaluating problems of home economics 


have made to 


of nursery 
and problems of 


education 


teachers in conducting adult classes, and 
surveying vocational opportunities for 
women in certain counties in Pennsyl- 
vania. Some of the research studies 
mentioned are still under investigation. 
Home started 
at the Pennsylvania State College in an 
independent department, but became a 
division of the School of Education 
when that was formed in 1923. The 
college is a Land-Grant Institution, sup- 
ported by State funds. It is in reality 
a university in everything but name. 
There Schools of Liberal Arts, 
Engineering, Education, Mineral Indus- 
Chemistry and Physics, Physical 
Agriculture, and a Graduate 
School. There are over 6,000 students 
enrolled during the present vear, of 
about one-fifth are women, Dur- 
years between five 


Economics instruction 


are 


tries, 
Education, 


these 
ing the next two 
and six million dollars worth of build- 
ings are to be constructed. This will 
expansion in en- 


permit considerable 


rollment. 





Be sure to notify the Circulation 
Department of any change in ad- 
dress, otherwise you may be de- 
layed in receiving copies of 
Practical Home Economics. 














FOR EVERY HOME ECONOMIST 
whether you are a seasoned teacher or have just 
entered the field of Home Economics, you will 
welcome a copy of 


THE SETTLEMENT COOK BOOK 


—The Way to a Man’s Heart— 
compiled by Mrs. Simon Kander 


As a supplement to the regular laboratory manual, 
you will find it most helpful in preparing interest- 
uns Gamanetation material when classes re-open in 
the fa 

And during the 

be able to enjoy 
weather dishes suggested 
¢ - unusual Cook ee 
$ ONE FOR YOURS 

GIVE ONE TOA FRIEND. PRICE. $2.50 


Big SETTLEMENT COOK BOOK Co. 
715 N. Van Buren St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


summer vacation months you will 
serving the many delicious hot 
in the yarious chapters 














Attention, Subscribers! 
We are in need of 
January, February, 1938 
Practical Home Economies 

Our supply of these numbers is 
completely exhausted. If you have 
any extra copies that you no 
longer need, won’t you send them 
to us? We will refund postage 
and extend your subscription one 
month for each copy. 





A new book for the 
Home Economics Library! 





IT’S FUN TO COOK 
by Lucy Mary Maltby 





A cookbook in sti ry form 
to cock turns out to be 
business for Eleanor Ann and Elsie 
Jane — teen-age twins — who are 
faced with true-to-life situations of 
buying, cooking, and serving 


Learning 
xciting 


The author, an experienced teacher, 
and head of the Home Economics 
Department of the Corning Glass 
Works, has personally tested its hun- 
dreds of recipes. The subject matter 
S up-to-date, dietetically sound — 
hecked by leading dietitians. Printed 
in two colors and profusely illus- 
trated, with 141 photographs and 65 
by Ruth King 


300 pages, 
subject to 


drawing: 


Price $2.00, 
discount. 


size 6” x 9”, 
usual school 





The John C. 
Winston Building 


Winston Co. 
Philadelphia 
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Books 


you will want for your fall classes 














The new THIRD EDITION of 











ROSE: Foundations of Nutrition 








A thoroughly revised and up-to-date edition 
of the leading standard text for elementary 
courses in nutrition. Ilus. $3.50. 










The new text for orientation courses on the family. 











New Horizons for the Family 











This new book by Professor Una B. Sait provides a 
wealth of information on every aspect of the family 
and family life as a basis on which the student may 
more intelligently plan and order his own family life. To 
be ready in June. $4.00 (probable) 










Copies of these books may be procured from your bookstore or from 


The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 

















CONSUMER 
INFORMATION 


in concise, usable form that 
saves your time and energy 


FREE PAMPHLETS 


on such currently important topics as— 





DAIRY PRACTICES 
THE MEDICINE CHEST 
FURS and JEWELRY 
FOOD COSTS 
ADVERTISING COSTS 





LABELING 
MEAT PACKING 
WHEAT and FLOUR 
FABRICS 
DISTRIBUTION 





Material for a complete study 
course .. . with six new Programs 
each worked out in detail. 


Simply address your request to 


Mrs. Anna Steese Richardson — Consumer Division 


WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION 
250 Park Avenue New York City 











HOME SEWING COURSE 


By Helen Hall 


Eight booklets of 42 pages each, with 
750 marginal illustrations, 






Complete course in dressmaking, tailoring, and 
fitting. Interesting explanation of details of sew- 
ing from threading a needle to making a coat. 
Hundreds of NEW ideas and methods never be- 
fore offered. 

Consecutive lessons in story form, making in- 
structions easier for the teacher and more in- 
teresting for the pupil. 

Revelation in FITTING. Pattern or garment is 
fitted ABOVE the arm-hole, the most important 
part of dress which has been completely ignored. 
The pattern should be fitted to individual meas- 
urements as it lies flat on the table. 














(Quoted and confirmed ) 

“The first NEW methods in sewing and 
fitting patterns offered in twenty-five years.” 
For sale in fabric departments of many lead- 

ing stores, also in Sears Roebuck catalogue. 


Price $1.00 Per Set 
Published by 


THE SYE FOUNDATION PATTERN CO. 


3343 Marshall Avenue St. Louis, Missouri 























rofts books—new and recent 


RECIPES 
AT MODERATE COST 


For School, Institution and 
Commercial Food Service 


by Constance C. Hart 
Director of School Lunchrooms 
Rochester, N. Y 
More than 550 recipes selected after thorough tests in 
many schools for nutritive value, simplicity of prepara- 
tion, and moderate cost. Quantities for fifty servings 
are given, with space for inserting other quantities, and 
also cost data. Includes tables, suggested menus, and 
holiday dishes. Convenient spiral binding with guide 
cards and indices. 
Now Ready, 400 pages, $3.00 
CONSUMERS AND THE MARKET 


by Margaret GC. Reid 
lowa State College 


A practical book for all consumers and courses on consumption 
economics. Miss Reid discusses at length with a wealth of 
illustration and supporting data, current practices and policies, 
costs and services, advertising, labelling, standardization and 
other matters of imnortance to the consumer 


584 pages, 86 tables, graphs, and illustrations. $3.75 


(Revised Edition) 

by Mary de Garmo Bryan 

Teachers College, Columbia 
The standard book on all aspects of cafeteria organization, 
equipment and operation, including cost control, menus, special 
problems of rural schools, etc. Extensive tables of food specifica 
tions give complete data on grades, unit and pack, size, portion, 
etc. for use by quantity food buyers. 

726 pages, illustrations, charts, ete. $3.50 


F.S. CROFTS & CO. 


41 Union Square New York 
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Meet Jessie— 


the Home Economics Baby 
e 


Jessie is one of the famous Chase 
Dolls, and is designed specifically for 
home economics classes that teach 
child care. e 

Just about everything can be done 
by your students with Jessie that 
needs to be done for a real baby— 
bathing, ear and nose_ swabbing. 
powdering, feeding, hygienic care, 
dressing, making clothes, and laun- 
dering. e 

Jessie is built for “hard wear’’. 
waterproofed covering neither 
peels, and permits daily bathing without 
detriment to the finish or damage to the 
filling. Her raised features and flexible 
joints make her seem real, and add a lot 
of fun to class demonstrations, 


Her special 
cracks nor 


The widespread use of the Chase 
Baby over the past twenty-five years 
by hospitals, the Red Cross, mothers’ 
clinics, public and private schools 
throughout the country is indisput- 
able evidence that it meets all techni- 
cal requirements for practicing the 
various steps in child care. 


For full information write to: 


M. J, CHASE 
24 Park Place 


Pawtucket, R. 














|; AS 
EVERY ROAST 
Done te a Turn! 


Tell ‘‘at a glance’ when roast 
is done to your liking rare, 
medium or well done with method 
recommended by cooking experts. 
Retains juice and flavor. Reduces 
excessive shrinkage Accurate, 
easy-to-read, Safe to use. Easy 
to clean chromium finish, On sale 
at drug, hardware, department 
stores or, sent post paid, 


ROCHESTER MFG. CO., INC. 
6 Rockwood St., Rochester, N. Y. 


ROCHESTERpoast meat 
THERMOMETER 
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Home Economics Publicity 
(Continued from page 251) 

out managerial qualities in our girls, 

but that a division of classes into 

small groups to plan intimate, fam- 

ily-size suppers for their mothers, 


was more effective. There is less 
tension on the teacher and_ the 
group. The visitors sense the con- 


fidence in the atmosphere and they 
are also friendly and relaxed. 

C. An “open house” in the Home Eco- 
nomics department can be part of a 
school Visitor’s Day. You may plan 
to have classes as usual, or, more 
likely, you are asked to serve re- 

to the visitors. 

The supervising principal of our 


freshments 


school arranged a most interesting 
The idea was 
section. 


open-house last Fall. 


a very novel one in this 
For one day, the children of the 
fifth and sixth grades were invited 
the Junior-Senior High 


They signed up for the 


to visit 
School. 
classes they wanted to attend, and 
the Club members 
acted as official guides to the class 
Each department 
work 


school Leader’s 
planned 
with a view to 
sixth grader. 


rooms. 
that 
interesting a fifth or 


day’s 


Our Home Economics girls served 
breakfast 
ed, to their delight!) the commer- 
let type their 
names with a typewriter, the physi- 


(the visitors were includ- 


cial teacher them 
cal education teacher taught a sim- 
ple country dance and the chemistry 
teacher showed them how to per- 
form scientific experiments to amaze 
their families. 

When the fifth and sixth graders 
returned to their own classrooms 
they wrote letters describing what 
they had seen. Several of the best 

were published in our town news- 

paper. 
The 


children were amazing and from the re- 


powers of observation of these 
sulting comment by parents and indi- 
viduals outside the school, we decided 
that a student visiting-day was one of 
our cleverest publicity achievements. 


Pittsburgh Public Schools 
(Continued from page 235) 


ete., which is the equipment in the 
school of the department. 

HosprraLiry provides a means of en- 
tertainment and a practical knowledge 
which is enjoyed equally by the more 
fortunate’ whose homes afford both the 
knowledge and the means, and by the 
unfortunate whose chances of entertain- 
ing are few. In an atmosphere of com- 
fort, furnished and cared for by home 
the girls entertain 
friends, their mothers and_ their 
teachers. 


economic students, 


their 


If you do not wish to cut coupons, copy them and mention 








Many of us have homes and limited 
incomes which make us forego the 
grandeur that we dream about and see 
in movies, but the course in Interior 
Decoration, coupled with Consumer 
Buying, makes it possible to make 
many changes which brighten the home. 
The room amout to be changed is stud- 
ied in detail. Size, lighting, wall space, 
and furniture, wall finish and floor coy- 
ering are listed. Possible changes in 
furniture placement, wall changes, cur- 
tains, draperies, are then planned and 
in many of the schools the plans are 
carried out in the apartment rooms in 
the Naturally the final steps 
are limited but many children bring 
their home problems to the school and 


schools. 


hesides providing material for class 
work, solve many of the difficulties 
which confront them in a dull, drab 


situation at home. 


First-Aid, Care of the Sick, Care of 
Bedroom, Dining Room, Bath and Liv- 
ing Room, Studies in Nutrition, Food 
Preservation, Hobbies, and the Use of 
among the other sub- 
within the grasp of 


Leisure Time are 


jects which are 


Home Economic students. 


Learning to live within an income, to 
even though sparingly, to 
for self in health and in sickness, 
to live with people, providing and being 
provided for with comfort and little acts 
are prompted only by _ interest 


and love, is forcing the pendulum of 


buy wisely 


care 


which 


daily living once more in the direction 


of home. This is the aim, and we 


hope the partial accomplishment, of the 
Economics the 


Public 


Home department of 


Schools. 


Pittsburgh 
Try 
this 


FOR ji: 
WONDERFUL 


-IRONINGS 


| THANK YOU ---------- 





Here’s that new way to do hot 
starching without mixing, boil- 
ing or straining as with old 
fashioned lump starch. Every- 
thing already included in pow- 
dered form. Makes starching 
easy. Makes ironing easy. See 
howelasticityand that fresh new 
look are given back to curtains, 
aprons, play clothes, soft collars 
and shirts. Youriron fairly glides 
Awonderful invention. Sendnow,. 








ee 


THE HUBINGER CO., No, 526 KEOKUK, 1A. 
Your free sample, please, and ‘That Won- 
derful Way to Hot Starch.” 


material for class work upon request. 
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€e: RELIABLE ILLUSTRATIVE 

: MATERIAL 

ps For twenty-three years we have specialized in pro- 

ng viding Home Economics Educators with reliable 

nd illustrative materials consisting of educational 

f samples, charts or exhibits of high grade products. 

EP Lesson helps and valuable teaching suggestions are 

es also published in the 

ib 

HOME MAKERS BULLETIN 

f which is sent monthly to all Home Economics Edu- 
cators that have enrolled to receive the Service. 

is This Service is provided through the cooperation of 

d several of the leading manufacturers in the United 

f States, to Home Economics Educators who desire 

reliable, illustrative material and authentic data re- 

; garding it. 

If you are not receiving this Service write today 
giving your title and the subjects you teach and your 
name will be enrolled for 1937-38, without cost or 

; other obligations. 

; HOME MAKERS EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, INC. 

Gerald B. Wadsworth, President 
! FREEPORT _ NEW YORK ce 





with the new type 
VULCAN 


GAS COOKING EQUIPMENT | 


How can the greatest number of steps be saved? 
Where should cooking equipment be placed for 
most efficient kitchen operation? What type of 
cooking equipment is best for the requirements of 
your particular school cafeteria? 









“aa Fides. 
HE 








minds of Vulcan Consultants when they plan your 
cooking equipment. Their answers uncover hidden 
and unexpected ways to save many an extra dollar 







Those are the questions always uppermost in the | 
| 









. to save time and speed up service . . . to enable 
your chefs to serve more appetizing and better 
cooked food. 






For nearly 50 years, school officials and architects have had us 
help them make the most from a savings-program. 






1600 rooms with bath. Con- 






consult with your school officials and submit plans. Our 
services are entirely without obligation. 





vention rates from $3.00. 









Air-conditioned _ restaurants. 





Home Making Teachers—get our valuable 24 page “Fact 
Book” which has 55 illustrations of latest developments in 
ranges and chapter on “Points to Consider in Selecting a 
Range.” Useful for class room work. 





Famous Urban Roof. 






















If you are building or modernizing, have our representative | 
} 






School Division 


. i te a Hs ly w an ‘STANDARD GAS EQUIPMENT CORPORATION | 


GERALD P. O'NEILL, Genet Manage F | 18 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 









Boston - Philadelphia - Baltimore - Aurora, Ill, - New Orleans 


hag tel ee ale Chicago - Los Angeles 
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Put down booth No. 35 in your 
date book for the Pittsburgh 
of the 


Convention American 


Home Economics Association, 
June 28—July 1. Be sure to see 
our interesting exhibit giving 
factual information on shrinkage 
control and identification of 
completely shrunk fabrics. New 
spring and summer cottons, 
linens, spun rayons, as well as 
washable garments for every 
member of the family, slipcovers 
—draperies—in fact a _ wide 
of Sanforized-Shrunk 


choice 


washables will be represented. 


Send for educational litera- 
‘ ture and exhibits for 


summer school. 


Sanforizyed Sh runk 


4), Miw YORK city 
$Y 








SUPPLIES 
Pinking Machines 


Pinking Shears 


SEWING ROOM 






Dress Forms 

$500 Skirt Gauges 

Pins, Needles and 

Complete Many Other Items. 

F.O.B,. 

Chicago 
BREWER SEWING SUPPLIES CO., 
300 W. Adams St., Chieago, Hl. 


Send for Price List 








PRACTICAL DRESS DESIGN 


A Laboratory Manual 
im Fitting and Free-hand Pattern Making 
Price $3.00 
by Mabel D. Erwin 
Professor of Clothing and Textiles 
Texas Technological College 


Lubbock Texas 





A Livable Foods Laboratory 


(Continued from page 233) 
burners they gathered bread pans, muf- 
fin tins, cake coolers, pie pans, cake 
pans and baking sheets. 

To have reference material at hand 
is as important to my mind as pots and 
pans in the laboratory. A student 
should have access to the opinion of 
authorities on the particular subject she 
happens to be investigating. Our lab- 
oratory is very cramped for space but 
the committee that undertook this prob- 
lem was undaunted. 

A place for books was the most acute 
problem, The students decided that the 
best place for some open book shelves 
was in the corner of the 
laboratory where the wall projects into 
the room due to a ventilator. 


southeast 


Across 
the end of this projection our carpenter 
built shelves of various heights to fit 
books of different sizes. Two narrow 
included for 
recent pamphlets. 


shelves were copies of 
The shelves are only 
inches wide so take very little 


space, and the bright covers of the books 


eight 


add a decorative note to the room. 

Our files containing pamphlets, clip- 
pings, etc. were in a nearby room but 
the students suggested moving them 
into the laboratory so they could be 
easily consulted. Copies of the latest 
magazines are placed on top of the files. 
Students are encouraged to read them 
if they have a few free moments dur- 
ing food preparation. 

Another group made a special study 
of individual tables. A critical survey 
was made of the equipment and as a 
result, requests were made for rubber 


scrapers and sets of 


measuring cups 
that hold less than a cup. They also 
decided to have containers of staples 
such as flour, sugar, shortening, vanilla, 
salt, and pepper at each table. Coffee 
cans were painted and labelled for the 
flour, a jar with a painted cover was 
used for sugar and small containers of 
vanilla and shortening were purchased. 

This same group also refinished the 
table tops with a homemade finish of 
paraffin, linseed oil and turpentine. It 
made a vast improvement in the room, 

External factors are not the sole con- 
sideration in making a laboratory home- 
like. Housekeeping duties demand earn- 
est consideration. It is the dream of 
every foods instructor that housekeep- 
ing duties will promote cooperative liy- 
constant nagging 


Hav- 


ing in contrast to 
about orderliness and cleanliness. 
ing the students plan their own house- 
keeping duties is a step in the right 
direction because they are impressed 
with their responsibility and are in a 
position to make excellent suggestions. 

The committee that undertook this 
job outlined all regular housekeeping 
duties, including the care of the bul- 
letin board, and rotated them among 
the students so that work was evenly 
distributed. A supervisor was appoint- 
ed and any problems that arose could 
be handled through her. 

This unit on making a laboratory liv- 
able has many possibiilties. It can be 
adapted to fit the needs of the individ- 
uals of the class as well as those of the 
laboratory. The particular value of 
this unit lies however in the fact that 
students realize that food preparation is 
not an isolated study but an important 


cog in the wheel of homemaking. 








Established 1885. 


ALBERT 


n ; 
Teachers’ Agency, 


25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago, Il. 


ahead of 1936. Supply practically exhausted. Salaries from $1000 te 
$2600 in high schools; up to $4000 in colleges and teachers’ colleges. 
Bachelors’, Masters’, Doctors’ wanted for 1938. Best schools and colleges 


our clients. Send for folder today. NATA. 


Cor, Agencies: 535-Sth Ave., N. Y. Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 


Placements in HOME ECONOMICS in 1937 far 











CLARK - BREWER 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 
Flatiron Bidg 


MINNEAVOLIS 
Palace Bldg. 


SVOKANE KANSAS CITY 
Columbia Bldg N. Y. Life Bids 





56th YEAR 
LYON & HEALY BLDG 
HOME ECONOMICS 
TEACHERS 





offices. 





Wanted for High Schools & Colleges. 


One feo registers in all 
ADDRESS ANY OFFICE—Dept. 11. 





TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


CHICAGO 


Our Service Is 
Nationwide 


Well-qualified teachers of Home Economics are 1p 
great demand. We have requests for administrators 
and instructors trained in Home Economics Educs- 
tion, Consumer Education, and the sociological @- 
pects of Home Economics. We receive many calls 
for those prepared in Foods, Clothing, and the Re- 
lated Arts Address 1200-11 Steger Bldg., 28 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois (N.A.T.A.) 


a, 








Home Economies in 1937 
was one of our most ae- 
tive departments. De- 
mand exceeded the sup- 
ply. Actual shortage of 
well-qualified candidates 
still exists. 





HUGHES | t.%. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Member N.A.T.A. 


Very fine college posl- 


teachers 
with higher degrees 
Exeellent city 98 


suburban positions fer 
high school teachers. 
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Our Special Offer to 
1938 Graduates 


Every issue of PracticAL HOME ECONOMICS con- 
tains a wealth of helpful material and stimu- 
lating inspiration for those beginning their 
careers in Home Economics. 


The Editorial Department is always interested 
in your problems and acts as a clearing house to 
help solve them. 


The regular subscription price is $2.00 a year. 
Recognizing the magazine’s value to new gradu- 


ates, we offer the first year’s subscription 


TWELVE ISSUES FOR $1.00 





Be sure to mention the name of the school from 
which you are graduating when sending in your 
subscription. 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 


468 Fourth Avenue, New York City 











The BLODGETT 


Roaster 
Baker 
2-in-one 





oven 


A unit 
that has 
proved its 
worth and 
efficiency 


Write for 


details 
Roaster-Baker is a real 
money saver. 


BAY 
Bae 
ee 
1 8 Ay ' . 
en HE TREND © , i 5 028 (0) 8) 9-9) 





BAKING FUEL 








Libby tells you just what's 


inside the can! 

















@ Libby’s descriptive labels tell you clearly and 
concisely about the foods in the cans. They tell you 
the quantity, the variety, the size and the style of 
pack. Thus you may buy wisely and economically 


the product which best suits your need. 


Leading Home Economists are enthusiastic about 
this helpful service in which Libby pioneered. It 
you'll examine the labels shown here we feel sure 
you'll agree they’ve taken the guesswork out of 


canned food buying. 





FREE i MONTHLY BULLETIN OF RECIPE NEWS 








Home Economics Dept., Libby, McNeill & Libby, 

Chicago 

Please put me on your mailing list for - free 

copies monthly of Mary Hale Martin’s recipe leaflet 
-Kitchen Chatter. 


PR da tielesscliccessWa'es's 








Address ...... ; oe 
The G. S. Blodgett Co., Inc., Burlington, Vt. | eee eran Ml csi cae PH-9 
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DIETETIC DATA 


SENT FREE. STATE QUANTITY 
OF EACH DESIRED 


HEALTH & NUTRITION 
16 pages of comparative 
charts on nutritive value of 
wegian seafoods, 

DIETETIC VALUE 

OF BRISLING 
32-page presentation of — dieietic 
qualities of Norwegian Sardines. 

1938 RECIPE BOOKLET 
Nutritious, appetizing recipes for 
canapes, sandwiches, salads, hot 
dishes. Illustrated. 24 pages 

FREE MOTION PICTURES 
Two instructive sound films, one on 
sardine fishing, one on herring. Both 
sound, 16 mm. Send for information. 


New York 


data and 
Nor- 


551 Fifth Avenue 














A FASHION SHOW? 


OF COURSE you, too, are planning to 
have at least ONE fashion show or play 
this spring. 

LET US HELP PLAN YOUR PROGRAM! 
You will find below a list of ready-made 
fashion shows that will make your pro- 
gram the HIT of the year in your school. 


4 FASHION SHOWS WITH MUSIC 





THE SUZANNE SHOP 

PLAIN MARY JANE 

A MAID IN DISMAY 

HANG OUT THE SUN 

10 MIXED FASHION SONGS 
(Each with music) 


10 PLAYS FOR FASHION REVUES 





(No music) 


THE SUZANNE SHOP 

PLAIN MARY JANE 

A MAID IN DISMAY 

HANG OUT THE SUN 

OH WHAT SHALL I WEAR? 

A STUDY OF COLOR 

HUMOROUS FASHION REVUES .... 
BLOND AND BRUNETTE ......... 
FIVE FASHION SHOWS 

MODES OF DRESS 


Order From 
GILLUM BOOK COMPANY 


4801 Independence Avenue 
Kansas City, Missouri 











AO 


Adds Life to WHITE SAUCE 


For Free Sample and Prize Recipe Book... .Write 
Angostura—Dept.© 








—155 E. 44th St., New York, N. ¥. 
sieasiiiaiiihdaeiieienec sesame 


Book Reviews 
(Continued from page 258) 
oughly as to what the job is, the work 
involved, hours, salary, chance for ad- 
vancement, personal and_ professional 
qualifications, and necessary experience. 
Excerpts from letters of leaders in their 
branch of the profession add an inter- 
esting and personal touch to the book. 
The contributors have attempted to 
present facts, giving both sides of the 
picture—the hard work, long hours, and 
little or no recognition involved in some 
jobs which may be offset by the thrill 
of accomplishment, the glamour, and the 

amount of pay that the job offers. 
On the 
balanced 


whole, the book presents a 


clear, and unbiased view of 
the place and possibilities of the Home 
today, and it 


contribution to 


Economist in business 
valuable 


future of 


represents a 
the successful Consumer 
Service. 

EvizanetH O, Costexto, B.S. 


GUIDEBOOK ~=FOR HOMEMAKING — IN 
Hawai. By Wortman Ed- 
wards. The New Freedom Press, Hon- 
olulu, Hawaii. 1938 pp. 702. Price $3.50. 
textbook, 
problems only, for 
students in 


Caroline 


This is a comprehensive 


dealing with local 


vocational homemaking 
Hawaii. It 
families with a minimum income level. 

The book is divided 
each section a complete unit in itself, 
adaptation to 


was planned for use in 


into sections— 
allowing for individual 
suit the needs of the instructor. 
sections deal with problems which are 


These 


directly or indirectly connected with the 
home Food, Clothing, 
Shelter, Cleaning, Health, Family Re- 
lationships, Child Care, Homemaking 
for Boys, and Vocational Guidance. In 


problems of 


the appendix, there are suggestions for 
the use of the book in one, two, or three 
year courses, a list of thought-provok- 
ing questions regarding the teaching of 
each unit, and several recipes to supple- 
ment those in the Food Unit. 

At the end of each chapter, there are 
Suggested Activities, a Comprehensive 
Home 
Vocabulary 


Summary, a list of Projects, 


Related Problems, and a 


giving the meaning and use of the 
difficult words, 
The above 
numerous apt illustrations 
particularly helpful 
stresses the importance of wholesome 


together with 
make the 
one. It 


features, 
book a 


living at any income level, and is es- 
pecially adapted to meet the needs of 
Hawaii. 


young homemakers in 
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ALL 
ABOUT 
SILK 

STOCKINGS 


ot Let us 

send you 

“We spin 
the Tale of 
OLD STRIP 


Silk Stockings” 
«folder describing the manufac« 
ture of full fashioned silk hosiery, 


Gotham Silk Hosiery Co., Inc. 
200 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


DON’T MISS 
THESE TEACHING 
HELPS! 


The comprehensive list of educa- 
tional material in the September 
School-Opening Number of Practical 
Home Economics is available only to 
our subscribers. Subscribe before 
school closes so that you will be sure 
to have the September issue. 














Use this envelope to send * 
in your subscription or your 
renewal, if your subscription expires 
in the near future—extension will be 
added to present expiration date. Our 
September issue is sent only to sub- 
scribers and you will want the useful 
material offered in it. 


If you have recently renewed, 
please give this envelope to another 
teacher, with your recommendation 
that she subscribe also. You will be 
doing her a good turn! 


PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 
468 Fourth Avenue New York Citv 








Professional Intensive Courses 


COSTUME DESIGN, DIETETICS, 
DRESSMAKING, HOMEMAKING, 
INSTITUTIONAL MANAGEMENT 
PRATT ONS Tl Te Te 


School of Household Science and Arts 
Box G-6, Brooklyn, New York 








p——Kvery Home Economisi— 
Should Be a Regular Reader of 
THE AMERICAN CONSUMER 
formerly 
National Consumer News 
A Teaching “Tool” in Consumer Education 
$1 a Year—12 Vital Issues 
Send for Free Consumer Training Course 
205 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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HUGHES PRINTING co. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA. 
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